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THE TRUE DEMMERATIC IDEAL. 


The word democracy, which once aroused scorn, then hom- 
age, seems now to evoke despair. This is partly a matter of 
evolution ; but partly also a matter of definition. No two gen- 
erations, no two individuals, have meant quite the same thing 
by Democracy. I wish at present to ask what Democracy can 
be fairly taken to stand for in the world of the ideal? This 
is conceivably something other than the suffrage, than political 
institutions, economic fallacies; something other than imotive, 
though perhaps involved in motive; something in part ex- 
pressed by the changes of the last hundred years, in part result- 
ing from them. Can it be defined? 

A generation ago men would have answered the question 
by some glowing eulogy of Liberty. They might have vouched 
to warranty that great Hellenic philosopher who finds in Free- 
dom at once the peril and chiefest glory of the democratic state. 
“Even the horses and asses have a way of marching along with 
all the rights and dignities of freemen; and they will run at 
anybody who comes in their way if he does not leave the road 
clear for them; and all things are just ready to burst with 
liberty.”* We have changed all that. Liberty is neither the 
glory nor the peril of modern democracies. If anywhere, one 
would have looked to England for a fulfilment of Platonic 
prophecy. The Englishman is an individualist; his reserve, 





1“The Republic.” Translation by Jowett, p. 563. 
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his sense of completeness unto himself, and his exceeding anx- 
iety to do as he pleases, give distinction to his character. Yet 
in England to-day we find a growing distrust of Liberty and a 
multiplication of the rules which restrict it. “In our own day,” 
_ writes Lecky, “no fact is more incontestable and conspicuous 

than the love of Democracy for authoritative regulation.” ? 
While some are proclaiming that the supreme blessing of free- 
dom has been to teach us its limitations, others mourn that 
speech is no longer free and that men’s hearts are no longer 
open to the appeal of oppressed nationalities. Others, again, 
profess the forms of freedom after the fashion of the man at 
an Australian bush inn who knocked down a comrade for sug- 
gesting that something might be said for the Boers, shook a 
first in his face, and then bade him thank God that he lived in 
a country where there was freedom of speech. “Sympathy, 
which a generation ago was taking the shape of justice,” 
laments Herbert Spencer with perhaps exaggerated emphasis, 
“is relapsing into the shape of generosity; and the generosity 
is exercised by inflicting injustice. Daily legislation betrays 
little anxiety that a man shall have what belongs to him, but 
great anxiety that he shall have what belongs to somebody 
else.” *. 

If indeed we except a few philosophers who are out of touch 
with social tendencies, and the individuals in whom the pre- 
judices of self-interest beget an economic and political liberal- 
ism, the whole tendency of modern feeling is towards the con- 
viction that the Liberty which our forefathers praised has done 
its chief work. Men no longer regard it with special affection, 
or hope for salvation from the free play of individual interests. 
They are far too impressed by the way in which facilities for 
amassing immense fortunes have outgrown the restrictions of 
democratic legislatures. They have little fear of the tyranny 
of their rulers, but great fear of the exploitation of the pluto- 
crat; and they conceive of the pursuit of liberty as perhaps 
leading to nothing better than “the desolate freedom of the wild 
ass.” Iam not concerned with the truth of such views: I sim- 





2 “Democracy and Liberty,” I. 213. 
8 “Ethics” II. 44. 
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ply note them as material for the consideration of those who 
would understand the true nature of the ideal towards which 
democracies tend, working out their destiny not in Utopia but 
on earth, not in times simple and stationary but in times com- 
plex and progressive, not untrammelled and unperplexed but 
encumbered by the changing problems and difficulties of mod- 
ern civilized life. 

Does the rejection of Liberty imply the elevation of equality ? 
Much contradiction exists on this point. While many speak 
of equality as the master passion of Democracy, others declare 
that in no other community is the desire for social stratification 
so universal or so strong. The facts of life in Australia tend 
to discountenance both of these views as extreme. Whilst on 
the one hand a few members of the Labor class advocate 
equality in-all conceivable forms, and on the other hand certain 
members of the professional classes appear to be incapable of 
any other judgment of men than that which is based on their 
standing at Government House, the great mass of the popula- 
tion lie between these extremes. While making no fetish of 
equality in any sense, they show a disposition to assume cama- 
raderie between class and class. A late Bishop of Melbourne 
was counselled on one occasion not to be shy of approaching 
a cricketer who was the most popular guest of the evening. 
“He won’t mind. He’s the right sort.” The Bishop took his 
lesson, and acted upon it, conquered—doubtless—by a con- 
viction of the gains of a social atmosphere where a man stands 
or falls by what he can do. No one can remain long in Aus- 
tralia without feeling that the Australian citizen is relatively 
free from those peculiar vices of manners, the insolence and 
servility, which result from class isolation. 

One hears much.in Europe of the pursuit of titles and deco- - 
rations in America. The truth appears to be that, in so far as 
we must impute to this pursuit a desire for rank and social 
precedence, its extent is much exaggerated and its relation to 
the national life misunderstood. I have not, however, seen 
enough of America to speak on the point with confidence, and 
I content myself with quoting the word of a distinguished 
authority :— 
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“The second charm of American Life,” writes Bryce, “is one which some 
Europeans will smile at. It is social Equality. To many Europeans—to 
Germans, let us say, or Englishmen—the word has an odious sound. It 
suggests a dirty fellow in a blouse elbowing his betters in a crowd, or an 
ill-conditioned villager shaking his fist at the parson and the squire; or, 
at any rate, it suggests obtrusiveness and bad manners. The exact con- 

_trary is the truth. Equality improves manners, for it strengthens the basis 

of all good manners, respect for other men and women, simply as men and 
women, irrespective of their station in life. . . . People meet on a 
simple and natural footing, with more frankness and ease than is possible 
in countries where every one is either looking up or looking down. There 
is no servility on the part of the humbler, and if now and then a little of 
the ‘I am as good as you’ rudeness be perceptible, it is almost sure to 
proceed from a recent immigrant, to whom the attitude of simple Equality 
has not yet become familiar as the evidently proper attitude of one man 
to another. There is no condescension on the part of the more highly 
placed, nor is there even that sort of scrupulously polite coldness which one 
might think they would adopt in order to protect their dignity.” 4 


In France, an enthusiasm for Equality exists, but it is more 
restrained by the power of the past. “The French lawyer,” 
observes Bodley, “will challenge a Count without hesitation, 
while he will scorn to concede a rendezvous to a cabman.” Of 
the Legion of Honor, he writes: 


“From the egalitarian point of view, the disadvantage of the system is 
that it tends to make the French a nation of suppliants, each man soliciting 
to have confirmed his superiority over his neighbor. Twice annually, at the 
New Year, and on the day of the Fall of the Bastile, supreme festival of 
Equality, the new nominations and promotions are published, being the 
result of many months’ importuning of ministers. So vast is the host of 
applicants that two other species of decorations have had to be developed 
or invented outside the national Order. . . . Thus, whenever the Presi- 
dent of the Republic visits officially a provincial town, he goes with the 
definite mission of displaying that Equality is discountenanced by the State; 
for it is his practice to seize the occasion to distinguish local notables with 
invidious disparity. The worthiest in the eyes of the Government he in- 
vests with the Legion of Honor; while other inhabitants of mark he prac- 
tically tells that they are of inferior condition, not good enough for the 
red ribbon, and only entitled to the modest violet of the Academy, or the 
rustic green of Agriculture.” 5 


This appreciation of French life by an English author recalls 
the fact that quite recently a French publicist of repute has 
published a work on the Psychology of the Anglo-Saxon. 





4“The American Commonwealth,” II. 810. 
5 Bodley’s “France,” I. 164-5. 
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“Inequalities are established in England,” argues in effect Emile Boutmy, 
“as the result of the severity of the struggle for existence. Once estab- 
lished, the citizen regards them with complacency for several reasons. (1) 
Their existence does not prevent him from realizing his ruling ambition 
to do something. (2) He is too conservative in disposition and habits to 
desire much change in his social environment. (3) More disposed to act 
than to think or reflect, his analysis of the elements of the national life is 
arrested half way, so that Society appears to him nothing more than an 
aggregate of classes and corporations. His intellectual deficiencies prevent 
him from reaching a conception of society as made up of individuals be- 
tween each of whom in the last analysis Equality must be assumed as a 
working basis.”6 

Most Englishmen will accept this judgment as sound in 
substance. Envy of all superiority is not unknown among us; 
but it is not common. Superiority and inferiority are rather 
accepted as more or less inscrutable facts. In new lands, free 
from the despotism of old institutions, the Englishman will 
accept and appreciate a large measure of equality in his social 
relations. At home, he does not appear to desire Equality in 
any form. To make of it the sole or paramount element in his 
social ideal would exact a generous allowance for its demerits. 
The Englishman will not do justice to its merits. Conscious 
that men are neither born equal nor by any legerdemain can 
be made equal, he accepts inequality in all its forms as a part 
of the order of Nature. 

We have seen that Equality in certain special forms is some- 
times accepted or sought after by modern democracies. But 
nowhere is it revered. One very patent reason for this may 
be found in the negative character of Equality. There is no 
special charm or advantage in having all men equal if it be an 
equality of badness—the equality of a lunatic asylum or a sea- 
sick crew. If, on the other hand, we are to suppose an equality 
of goodness, it is the goodness and not the Equality upon 
which moral enthusiasm must fasten; but as conditional to 

something beyond. Great national or political faiths are con- 
structive. Equality, negative rather than positive, destructive 
rather than constructive, may pull down the wrong; it cannot 
uphold the right. It may lead battalions to victory; it cannot 
control what it wins. Its permanent influence must depend 





®Boutmy “Psychologie politique du Peuple anglais,” pp. 188-197, 
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upon its subordination to other enthusiasms. It is sure to find 
some place in the democratic policy; it cannot for long inspire 
the thought and activities of the democratic citizen. 

If to-day men’s hearts are not fired by the thought of Liberty 

‘or Equality, if these aspirations can no longer claim to express 

the genius and inspiration of the democratic ideal, whither does 
that ideal tend? Towards extinction? We cannot hope to 
answer this question unless we have the courage to free our 
minds from certain conventional misjudgments of Democracy 
which have had their origin in exaggerated expectation or 
partial analysis. We must avoid the excesses of those who are 
disappointed with Democracy because they lave hoped too 
much of it, and of those who refuse to make allowance for the 
problems with which modern politics have had to cope. 

In the first place, the common estimation of Democracy has 
suffered from a reaction against a too sanguine expectation. 
The apostles of modern Democracy, like the apostles of a 
former time, antedated the millenium. Democracy, defined 
as government by the people, was to have been realized by 
granting the suffrage. Opportunity was to inspire; exercise to 
perfect. But the dream has not been realized. Neither in Eu- 
rope nor in America do the people rule. Neither in Europe nor 
in America have the people seriously endeavoured to answer 
to the demands which new institutions have made upon them. 
Opportunity to rule has not inspired an ambition to be worthy 
of rule; and the exercise of political control by the many has 
been capricious, intermittent, and ineffectual. Great commer- 
cial interests have thwarted political aspiration, and in the pres- 
ence of a general inertia the enthusiasm of the democrat has 
yielded to the chill of despair. I wish to point out that such 
despair may be as little justified as the exaggerated expecta- 
tions of democratic pioneers. If those expectations have been 
falsified, the fact affords no reason for rushing to an opposite 
extreme and condemning Democracy on the evidence of a gen- 
eration. Human possibilities are not to be actualized in the 
course of a few decades; and it is now made abundantly clear 
that Democracy must continue to rest its hope on potentialities 

rather than actualities, building more upon the race than upon 
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individuals or a generation of individuals, with respect to whom 
it must proclaim the need for an infinite patience which will 
sympathize with man’s weak strivings and even with his fail- 
ure to strive. The element in the democratic gospel is exact- 
ing; it cannot as yet be held ridiculous. Time alone can judge 
its truth. 

In the second place, Democracy has been misjudged because 
we have not realized the extent of the difficulties which it has 
been called upon to overcome. Scientific and mechanical pro- 
gress, by increasing the facilities for making great fortunes, 
has lured the souls of men in the pursuit of gain. The growing 
complexity of affairs, and the swift development of urban pop- 
ulations, have increased the number and difficulty of our polit- 
ical problems to an unprecedented extent. The competition of 
the nations for world dominion, due to the opening up of new 
continents, is imposing a great strain upon national finance, and 
threatening the world with some of the gravest moral evils of 
chronic militancy. Democratic progress is not responsible for 
these things; but democratic institutions have to cope with 
them." We must remember this fact, if we would judge 
Democracy aright or discover the real character of its ideal. 

The nature of that ideal must be sought in the achievements 
of Democracy rather than its mistakes, in what it has done 
rather than what it has failed to do. I fear that in the past 
most of us have been so disappointed with the failures of gov- 
ernment by the people, that we have failed to be just to the 
progress which has been made in the direction of government 
for the people. While the capacity of the many for self-gov- 
ernment still remains to be proved, the appreciation by all 
classes of the claims of the many as the proper object of gov- 
ernment has grown stronger and stronger. To this fact must 
be added an undoubted progress in man’s appreciation of Hu- 
manity. How else shall we explain the anomaly that the Age 
in which Christians have begun to doubt the eternal damna- 
tion of the heathen is also the Age of Foreign Missions? 
Whatever may happen to democratic institutions in the future, 





7In my essay “The New Democracy,” this subject is considered at some 
length in the chapter, “The Real Defects of Democracy.” 
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the results which have been achieved in these directions have 
permanently enriched the world. We may examine them a 
little more closely. 

I speak of a deeper appreciation of Humanity. The idea of 
Humanity is no creation of Democracy. The origin of that 
‘idea takes us back to tribal times when Revenge was potent 
and mutual protection from foes was the great motive of social 
union. To trace the stages of its slow development, we need 
to review the rise and fall of Oriental despotisms, the social 
and religious systems of the East, and the culture of that 
Hellenic world where great philosophers extolled “the pure 
and heartfelt hatred of the foreigner” while developing an Art 
and Knowledge which was destined to unite humanity under 
the Empire of Ideas. From Greek culture we should have to 
pass to Roman Jurisprudence, the Pax Romana, and the or- 
ganization of the Mediterranean world under the Empire of 
Law. When we had gone thus far, we should only be at the 
beginning of our work, for we should still have to regard the 
advent of the Teuton, the triumphs of Christianity, the me- 
diaeval theory of a universal state, the decline of slavery, the 
stages of industrial progress, the intellectual renaissance of 
the fifteenth century, the spiritual renaissance of the sixteenth 
century, the struggles for liberty in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and the growth of federations and democ; 
racies in our own time. Even now, alas, the Idea of Humanity 
is but indifferently appreciated. Religion, Art, and Poetry 
may have inspired man. The voice of the great and good may 
have proclaimed the worth of man. But these influences have 
not always been in harmony with themselves or with one an- 
other, and the possibilities of the seed have been limited by 
deficiencies in the soil. Great barriers still divide men. Yet, 
much has been done; and to-day the barrier of caste is being 
undermined by the power of Democracy. Just as the struggles 
of the. seventeenth and preceding centuries were engaged in 
winning back the old Teutonic freedom, reconciling it with 
higher social and political conditions, so in our time Democracy 
has sought to realize on a vast scale something of that spirit 
of mutual responsibility which marked the fellowship unit of 
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tribal times. Democracy is indeed less than Humanity; but 
its face is towards Humanity; and its presence among us has 
broadened the common vision until the Idea of Humanity, once 
imputed with scorn to solitary dreamers, has become the pos- 
session of multitudes. 

I speak also of a broader conception of social justice. Each 
age of moral progress has seen some advance in the intrusion 
of the domain of justice upon the domain of charity; has wit- 
nessed the recognition by the human conscience of obligations 
which before had been denied or admitted as merely super- 
erogatory. Hence, by slow degrees, justice, which is declared 
to have originated in the impulse to give your enemy as severe 
a blow as he has given you, has been broadened until to-day it 
embraces within its wide domain the claims of poverty and 
weakness. Aforetime these appealed to our charity; they now 
appeal to our sense of justice. The relation of Democracy to 
this process is too apparent to call for emphasis. Democrats 
may quarrel about the consequences of the ethical principles 
which underlie the suffrage, or may differ as to the period for 
their practical application; but the general character of those 
principles is beyond the range of controversy. They may be 
stated as the right of every individual to self-realization and to 
a share in working out the national destiny; the right of every 
individual to count as one (no man counting as more than one) 
in all estimations of the common good; and, implied in these, 
transcending them in its supreme import, the duty of each to 
revere in others the claims which he makes for himself. 

I said just now that we must examine the achievements of 
Democracy rather than its failures if we would learn its ideal. 
The conclusions which such an examination must suggest to us 
are confirmed by the teaching of those who have a special 
claim to represent the democratic movement. I speak not of 
demagogues who exploit that movement for their own pur- 
poses, seeking to gain a popular favor by the arts of flattery 
and intrigue, but of those who have loved Democracy, have 
served or died for it. The meaning of Democracy must be 
sought in the lives of its best men. And if we are to apply this 
test, surely no higher or better representative could be found 
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than Mazzini. There is a remarkable passage in “Thoughts 
upon Democracy in Europe” which bears directly upon the 
subject of inquiry: 


“The law of God has not two weights and two measures: Christ came 
for all: He spoke to all: He died for all. . . . We cannot wish the 
brow that is raised to Heaven to fall prostrate in the dust before any 
created being: the soul that should aspire to Heaven, to rot in ignorance 
of its rights, its powers, and its noble origin, while on earth. We cannot 
admit that instead of loving one another like brethren, men ought to be 
divided, hostile, selfish: jealous, city of city, nation of nation. We protest, 
then, against all inequality, against all oppression wheresoever it is prac- 
ticed: for we acknowledge no foreigners: we recognize only the just and 
the unjust: the friends and the enemies of the law of God. This forms the 
essence of what men have agreed to call the Democratic Movement; and 
if anything ever profoundly surprised me, it is that so many persons have 
hitherto been blind to the eminently religious character of that movement, 
which is sooner or later destined to be recognized.” 


Mazzini prized Liberty; but he saw clearly that Democracy 
could not rest at that stage; that, transcending Liberty and 
Equality, it must pass on to something beyond, or perish miser- 
ably. That “something beyond’ may seem to us visionary. 
But it can be recognized, without adulation or censure, as mate- 
rial for reflection. Its presence can be traced in much of the 
better art of our time. Witness, for an example, the art of 
Millet with its deep reverence for elemental human life and 
human toil. Witness, especially, his tragic picture called “The 
Man with the Hoe.” The scene represents a man occupied 
in field work. The man pauses in his work, and looks into 
space with a wearied and vacant gaze. He has lived a life in 
which all the finer aspirations have been dwarfed by the strug- 
gle for existence. 


“Bowed by the weight of centuries, he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Solid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 
Is this the thing the Lord God made, and gave, 
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To have dominion over sea and land? 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of eternity? 

Is this the dream he dreamed who shaped the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light? 

Down all the stretch of hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 

What gulf’s between him and the seraphim? 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What are the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 

Through this dread shape humanity, betrayed, 

Cries protest to the judges of the world.” , 


The work of Millet gives expression to a spirit which slowly 
invades all branches of art. Even if our flights in literature 
never take us higher than the passing novel, we can hardly fail 
to be impressed by a real change in the artist’s view of life. 
Gradually the people, the life they live, the thought that stirs 
within them, their hopes, joys, and sufferings are being deemed 
worthy subjects of highest art—no longer to receive the in- 
sincere treatment of the artist who selects and handles his 
materials with a constant regard to the fastidious sense, but to 
be welcomed as inherently noble to him who has the soul to 
interpret. The tendency is described with admirable force in 
J. A. Symonds’ Essay on Walt Whitman. 


“Heroism steps forth from the tent of Achilles; chivalry descends from 
the arm-gaunt charger of the knight; loyalty is seen to be no mere devo- 
tion to a dynasty. None of these high virtues are lost to us. On the con- 
trary, we find them everywhere. They are brought within reach, instead 
of being relegated to some remote region in the past, or deemed the special 
property of privileged classes. The engine-driver steering his train at 
night over perilous viaducts, the life-boat man, the member of the fire- 
brigade assailing houses toppling to their ruin among flames; these are 
found to be no less heroic than Theseus grappling the Minotaur in Cretan 
labyrinths. And so it is with the chivalrous respect for womanhood and 
weakness, with loyal self-dedication to a principle or cause, with comrade- 


* Edwin Markham. 
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ship uniting men in brotherhood, with passion fit for tragedy, with beauty 
shedding light from heaven on human habitations. They were thought to 
dwell far off in antique fable or dim mediaeval legend. They appeared 
to our fancy clad in glittering armor, plumed, and spurred, surrounded with 
the aureole of noble birth. We now behold them at our house-doors, in the 
streets and fields around us. . . . This extended recognition of the 
noble and the lovely qualities in human life, the qualities upon which pure 
art must seize, is due partially to what we call Democracy. But it implies 
something more than that word is commonly supposed to denote—a new 
and more deeply religious way of looking at mankind, a gradual triumph 
after so many centuries of the spirit which is Christ’s, an enlarged faculty 
for piercing below externals and appearances to the truth and essence of 
things. God, the divine, is recognized as immanent in nature, and in the 
soul and body of humanity; not external to these things, not conceived of 
as creative from outside, or as incarnated in any single personage, but all- 
pervasive, all-constitutive, everywhere and in all. That is the democratic 
philosophy.”® 


The true character of the democratic ideal is thus revealed. 
It once stood for Liberty or Equality. It now stands for what 
perhaps may be described as Brotherhood. Among all the 
strange contradictions of our day surely there is none more 
strange than this—that when Belief as a whole has seemed 
to wither, and life has become in many ways more materialized, 
there should have developed a new and very exalted social ideal. 
We may regard the presence of this ideal as the first sign of a 
new dawn that shall arise upon the mountains. We may re- 
gard it as the last brilliant reflections of a sun which has' 
already set. We cannot contemplate it without some enthu- 
siasm: we cannot help feeling that such enthusiasm might 
easily become irrational and extreme. The post of honor is 
the post of danger; the political institutions which aim the 
highest may fail the most miserably. The more we see of 
Democracy, the more closely we examine it, the more we must 
be impressed by the ancient declaration that Republics live by 
virtue. A modern State which voluntarily adopts Democracy, 
makes a declaration of resolve to live the higher life. If it fails 
to keep this resolve, the step forwards must lead to the rigors 
or Despotism, or the desolation of Anarchy. The Puritan 
fought to realize God’s Kingdom on Earth. His creed was 





°*“Essays Speculative and Suggestive,” pp. 263-4. 
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narrow, but it was also high; “a rapture too severe for weak 
mortality” ; and the nation rebelled against it, as much because 
it was high as because it was narrow. The puritan had under- 
taken too great a task. Has Democracy undertaken too great 
a task? Have we tried too early in the world’s history 
to realize the political institution based on mutual forbearance 
and co-operation? If this be the case we may imagine some 
historian of a remote future concluding his account of the 
present age in the following mournful judgment: “In a word, 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries witnessed the develop- 
ment of Democracy, but not the development of that moral 
atmosphere which could alone make Democracy a real and 
lasting triumph. At one time it seemed as if that moral atmos- 
phere was almost within reach, but the evidences which sug- 
gested this hope were proved to be inadequate. Hence, De- 
mocracy, which had promised to inaugurate a new era in the 
history of man, an era of Brotherhood, became more and more 
discredited ; and humanity started out once again on a cycle of 
experience, finding what strength it could in the hope that in 
some far future, man might reach the higher levels which as 
yet had been sought in vain.” 

Judicious observers are not wanting to-day who will tell 
us that the world’s need is not Fraternity, but justice and dis- 
cipline; that the operation of natural laws in their influences 
upon human progress will ensure the triumph of societies in 
which competition is most free and men are least fettered by 
the survival of the unfit. To such warnings must be added 
the sombre fact that an analysis of existing social life reveals 
a vast gulf to-day between aspiration and actuality. Clearly 
it is not the presence of an ideal in a nation that saves, but the 
fearless strong-hearted devotion to an ideal. Civilizations, 
says one, are destroyed by great ideas apprehended, but not 
lived up to. Rome, as we know, was passing slowly, surely, 
to its fall during the long period which was distinguished from 
its predecessors by an increased humanity. To-day we have 
ideals, but the common acceptation of them can only be made 
efficacious by embracing the call to labor and to suffer in a 
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way that is seldom realized. We have chosen a God to worship 
without knowing how jealous He would be, or how exacting 
of the spirit which consecrates institutions to high purposes. 
Whether the ultimate results will be good or evil, the future 


alone can decide. 
W. JETHRO Brown. 
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RELATIVITY AND FINALITY IN ETHICS. 


The moral teacher constantly faces a strong and persistent 
craving on the part of persons of all classes and of every range 
of intelligence for some final and absolute authority in the 
field of conduct. Even where in concrete cases such persons 
do not easily surrender their own judgments, yet in the abstract 
they demand the feeling that in the background there are 
sharply defined laws, and final and authoritative voices to 
insure them in time of need against errors and mistakes amidst 
the moral difficulties all vividly anticipate as our possible lot. 

Nor is it a sufficient reason for this longing to emphasize 
the grave issues which are, no doubt, at stake. It is not sim- 
ply as the sick man demands expert medical aid. What is 
demanded is not competent advice, but an abstract infallibility 
somewhere. The ethically confused man seeks advice, but 
advice is not what the average man longs for; he hungers for 
abstract infallibility behind the advice. The opportunity for 
medical quackery is smal! compared to the field for ethical 


quackery. 

The sense that our moral decisions must be made rapidly, 
almost instinctively; that in many cases to hesitate is to be 
lost; may make the longing for a final and sure guide strong, 
but it does not explain the soul’s demand for this abstract 
infallibility. We all at times become weary in the midst of the 
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moral and intellectual struggle in which the world is engaged, 
and long for stronger ones to lean upon. This is part of our 
immaturity and weakness. The surprising fact is, however, 
that many who have contentedly accepted the doctrine of rela- 
tivity in all other spheres of knowledge, even in that of religious 
knowledge, are still strongly insistent on the possibility of and 
necessity for an absolute and infallible guide in the field of con- 
duct. When in the ranks of an immature Protestantism the 
question is raised as to the infallibility of organization, creed or 
book, it is the ethical losses that. are most dreaded as a result 
of the dethronement of the infallible authority. Men who no 
longer need or defend an infallible theology still insist that in 
the region of morals we dare not trust to the living inspirations 
of each struggling generation, but that we imperatively need 
some outward and absolute authority to which in the last 
analysis we can successfully appeal. 

The doctrine of relativity in morals is distasteful in quar- 
ters where one might least expect such hostility. The assur- 
ance that the human mind, if only it be sincere enough and 
earnest enough, can in all concrete cases easily discover the 
right course of action is widespread and deep-rooted. Yet in 
the personal experience of every honest student of his own 
moral life it only needs a moment’s reflection to realize that 
this is not the case. In no field of human inquiry is the honest 
truth-seeker confronted by more complicated conditions. No- 
where is the relative character of our knowledge more pro- 
nounced than just in the sphere of conduct. Whether it will 
or no, each generation must re-enact its own ten command- 
ments. 

The philosophy of Kant is a splendid struggle with dog- 
matism and skepticism, but the weakness of the ethical con- 
tributions is the persistent attempt to escape from the inevi- 
table logic of the system, and to find, in fact, some ground 
beyond the reach of criticism upon which to build an ethical 
concept of duty both absolute and unconditioned in its de- 
mands. It is just this hunger for a reaily abandoned Abso- 
lute in the sphere of conduct that makes Kant’s ethics the most 
unsatisfactory part of his great work. Kant is himself respon- 
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sible for the failure on the part of many of his followers to 
fully recognize the purely formal and empty character of the 
categorical imperative. 

In the development of an empiric personal code of morals 
we may perhaps find the reason for the historical hunger for 
an outward and absolute finality in the guidance of conduct. 
Disclaiming at once any pretence that the theory of develop- 
ment gives us any light upon the origin of morality as an 
admitted variation, we yet see plainly that the moment a 
dim sense of “oughtness” is awakened in a group, such a 
variation from the unmoral must prove favorable and must 
persist. To call these arising senses of “oughtness” innate 
ideas no more explains them than the tracing them to the 
conflict of unmoral instincts. How out of the unmoral should 
arise the moral, we confess, remains an unsolved riddle. None 
of the catchwords of the biological laboratory have thrown 
as yet any light upon that question. 

That, however, every empiric morality is a social product 
needs no argument. And in the family group there is forced 
upon the young a morality which the parents have more or 
less vaguely found efficient for their life purposes. In the 
lower ranges of lift, what we call instincts or inherited memo- 
ries play the part of guarding the young life, and so far as 
we can know are unmoral, but as the situation becomes more 
and more complicated the young animal is relatively more 
helpless, and parental care, as John Fiske and others have 
pointed out, becomes more and more important. It is at this 
stage that the social usefulness of courses of conduct being 
forced upon the immature, not as “useful” or “agreeable,” but 
as “right,” becomes apparent. This must occur on the basis of 
the parental authority. And the parental authority is in the 
last analysis based upon the relative physical, intellectual and 
moral superiority of the adult over the young. This social 
usefulness consists not simply in the fact that those who hon- 
ored father and mother lived long in the land, and those that 
did not were eaten by animals in whose way they wantonly 
wandered, but also in the fact that moral life was deepened and 
the basis broadened upon which ethical humanity was to build. 
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The empiric morality of a child is forced upon it by the 
parental group from heterogeneous motives. For the most 
part the arguments are from expediency, so far as the empiric 
morality is rationalized at all. But the awakening moral sense 
distinguishes between courses of conduct that are “right” be- 
cause commanded, and only so, and courses of conduct that 
are understood as agreeable or wise. Again the social use- 
fulness of obedience on the part of the immature to categorical 
commands is obvious. A dozen times a foolish hen may call 
the chickens under her wing without good and sufficient reason, 
but if any chick in superior wisdom notes the uselessness of 
the call and systematically disobeys, it will probably be the 
hawk’s first victim. For even the most foolish adult super- 
vision of young life is more effective for its preservation than 
the inexperience of the young can be. 

The child that is, therefore, being slowly moralized is con- 
stantly being drilled in obedience to unrationalized categorical 
imperatives on the basis of authority; and this must be the 
case even at the risk of some strange ethical confusions in the 
process. Hence at the very beginning of the moral process 
an authority, outward and visible, and in a sense quite abso- 
lute, is linked with the decisions of the gradually developing 
moral agent. There is, therefore, generally a distinct and 
dangerous shock where the boy or girl awakes to the 
fact that father and mother are not infallible, and long 
after the intellectual limitations may have been more or less 
consciously realized, the ethical absoluteness of the parental 
guidance may remain unshaken. Hence linked with the moral 
life and its needs remain for long after the memories of and 
longings for an authority practically final and infallible. 

In the same way the social usefulness of a group morality 
leaving its impress upon every member of the group deter- 
mines the life duration of the group. Favorable variations in 
a group morality are never at the beginning rationalized. They 
tend to prolong the group life and to strengthen the association, 
and hence the group insists upon stamping its morality on 
each member with all the force of an imperfectly rationalized 
categorical imperative. The unquestioning obedience of a war- 
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like tribe to the chief, even if the leadership be inferior and 
unfortunate, may and likely will give the group great advan- 
tages over any less united group, however superior in other 
respects. The katabolic tendency of the rationalistic analysis 
is more or less distinctly understood by every leader in a 
group life. It in fact requires great faith to look beyond the 
temporary weaknesses of free discussion to the ultimate advan- 
tages of a more spontaneous and intelligent acquiescence. 
Again and again has a relatively stupid conservative reaction 
defeated intelligent radicalism because of the inherent weak- 
ness of a party of action that has all generals and no soldiers. 

Here again all the social imperatives are in their genesis 
linked with an outward and a visible sign of social authority. 
The group in the way of being moralized becomes accustomed 
in that very process to leaning upon an ultimate and final au- 
thority. The strongest expression of this is in the phrase, 
“The king can do no wrong”; and the most recent expression 
is the proclamation of the infallibility of the Pope in the 
sphere of morals and religion when speaking in an official 
capacity. The very essence of primitive morality is this sense 
of being bound to sacred but entirely unrationalized obliga- 
tions. The finality of duty’s claim is linked with confidence 
in the infallibility of the decisions of some outward authority. 
Socially, in fact, the weakening by intellectual analysis of con- 
fidence in this infallibility has ever been one of the causes of 
political disruption. From the standpoint of the existing order, 
whether political or ecclesiastical, the very attitude of asking 
questions involving doubt about the existing authority is dan- 
gerous. The practical, cautious mind may court all sugges- 
tions with regard to “reform,” but it feels “society must not 
be overthrown” ; the same mind may welcome all suggestions 
for correcting ecclesiastical defects and failures, but certain 
undefined fundamentals “must not be touched.” The social 
usefulness of these transcendental abstractions, “society” and 
“fundamentals,” lies exactly in their vagueness. Not even the 
court-dazzled eyes of King Charles I’s pulpit defenders could 
fail to see that the King was personally an unscrupulous and 
unclean liar. For them it was not the man Charles Stuart, but 
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the royal abstraction, that could do no wrong. Just so no in- 
telligent Roman Catholic maintains that the kindly but human 
Cardinal of Venice becomes personally infallible. The in- 
fallible Pope is a symbolic abstraction that corresponds to the 
categorical imperative, and is for practical purposes as formal 
and as empty, for in all concrete cases the ex cathedra utter- 
ances are and always can be explained away. But these ab- 
stractions hover as symbols over conduct, giving a measure of 
authority to each ethical demand. 

The question is then at once raised whether any such ab- 
straction is really necessary to enforce our moral obligations. 
May we not think of the rationalization of conduct proceeding 
to a point where not only all symbols, but all imperatives and 
all morality, as we now use the term, would cease. The pru- 
dence of Bentham, or a proper recognition of life’s values, 
might then, supposedly, take the place of all moral imperatives 
as springs for conduct. In that case the idea of duty would 
give way to enlightened, rationalized self-interest or to an in- 
telligent and far-seeing estimate of the world’s real values. 
With any one who thinks thus, or thinks he thinks thus, no 
arguments will probably have any weight. It is, in fact, pos- 
sible to theoretically construct a world thus managed, as it is 
possible to construct a world without any place for moral 
freedom. Whether such a world corresponds to the actual 
facts of our moral experiences is another question. 

The really important point is, however, a practical one—does 
the variation which we describe by the “sense of oughtness,” 
and which in other words we call duty, play now and is it 
destined to play indefinitely an important role in the uplift of 
human life? And if this is so, the present question is forced 
upon us—how shall we find amid our intellectual limitations a 
source, if not of absoluteness, yet at least for the individual of 
finality? The real emptiness of all formal and transcendental 
categorical imperatives and the unreality of all pretending in- 
fallibility are dawning on a slowly maturing race; and with 
exactly the same katabolic effect upon existing moralities that 
the youth’s discovery of parental limitations signifies for his 
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conduct. That the responsible leaders in church and state 
have reason for anxiety with regard to the effect of this moral 
shock it is folly to deny. 

The present need for the sense of oughtness and the farther 
_ question whether that need will be permanent may seem ca- 
pable of separation. It is possible to think of the sense of 
duty as being simply a useful, socially necessary illusion at least 
until intelligence takes the place of the illusion. But in point 
of fact the two questions cannot be separated. If the sense 
of duty is an illusion, the mask will be forced off by the picked 
few long before the intelligence required by Bentham or any 
estimate of values needed by a model society can fully operate. 
The leaders of thought and action in church and state who have 
any sense of responsibility for the future are bound to fear- 
lessly face an existing situation. 

That, however, a sense of “oughtness,” an immediate and 
impelling sense of duty, must ever exercise its wholesome in- 
fluence over the race seems implied in the very fact that the 
interests of the group and those of the individual never do 
and never can absolutely coincide. It is a useless assumption 
to say that the mother’s ego is simply extended in the child, 
and that therefore self-interest will dictate care for the future 
race. On a certain plane of intelligence the unmoralized 
woman knows that the child is not and cannot be an extension 
of her pleasure-seeking ego; and she, from her standpoint 
rationally, refuses the obligations of motherhood. Nor can 
any presentation of more perfect values affect the situation. 
As between social and personal values she rationally chooses 
the personal. She will refuse in the interests of the preserva- 
tion of such an abstraction as the group’s future life to be 
dictated to by social illusions as to her personal values. She 
will rationally be guided by her own estimate of values. The 
future of the associated life can never rationally outweigh the 
immediate personal interests of a member of the group, par- 
ticularly if those interests are indefinite and undefinable. At 
the same time where in some form the interests of the future 
group are not cared for, disaster is sure to follow. 
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It is at this point that hitherto symbols of an abstract au- 
thority, infallible and final, have been socially useful. And 
now as these symbols fade there becomes more and more neces- 
sary the insistence on a sense of duty apart from all prudential 
personal considerations. 

For any one who considers the group life of importance and 
who desires its prolongation and its development—again a 
purely personal judgment of value; it is open to any one to 
deny the importance of such prolongation—but granted such 
a desire, and it will have to be insisted upon that a main fact 
will be the cultivation for the group life of this sense of “ought- 
ness.” There is no use in counting upon fictions of infallible 
authorities giving much longer any support to the inspiration 
of duty, nor can we ever hope to rationalize completely these 
imperatives. 

The social function of this sense of “oughtness” is not a 
matter of abstruse speculation, nor an ethical assumption; it 
is a matter of every-day observation. In a community where 
the moral sense is developed we find order and persistence, full- 
ness of life and capacity for resisting destructive forces of 
every sort. Every historian notes the influence; and even the 
perils and evils attendant upon the fiction of an infallible au- 
thority have been outweighed by the temporary support such 
fictions have given to the imperfectly moralized community in 
its search after ideals. 

The careful separation and the cultivation of a profound 
sense of duty, apart from all outward infallible authority, 
becomes one of the chief duties resting upon the moral educa- 
tor. In answer to the inevitable question, what takes the place 
of the infallible authority, there can be but one reply. We 
are here, as everywhere else, entirely dependent upon our ex- 
perience. The sense of “oughtness” gives us no light upon 
what 1s our duty, but only tells us that our duty must be done. 
To do our duty we must be at pains, with often sorrow and 
labor, to find it out. Nor can we confine ourselves to the 
sphere of rationalized experience. We are as thinking beings 
bound to rationalize our experience as far as it is possible, 
yet at the same time ethical development will often, if not 
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generally, outpace our rationalizing process. John Stuart Mill 
was ethically at his best when he declared himself ready to 
forgo an eternity of happiness rather than betray his intel- 
lectual manhood. At the same time, from his own standpoint, 
such a course would be highly irrational. 

So long as the group interests do not seein to the inidvidual 
to coincide with his and so long as in setting up a standard of 
values there is room for the conflict between social and individ- 
ual standards, so long must profound but often unrationalized 
race impulses guide the really moral man. He feels himself 
impelled to do what “seems to him right,”’ even though he may 
have to confess that intellectually he may of course be mis- 
taken. Our rationalized moral experiences become often only 
our platform for farther advance along the lines of moral im- 
provement. We are moved by profound sense of duty, even 
while freely confessing our limitations in discovering what 
duty is. Often we must depend on unreasoned but deep-seated 
impulses for our guidance, not that these impulses are by any 
means more trustworthy than our reasoned processes; they are 
often less so; but it is often perilous to our best and deepest 
self to be deaf to such voices. 

Luther may have been irrational before the council of Charles 
V, and Calvin was, no doubt, mistaken in his course toward 
Servetus. But the race is probably ethically stronger to-day 
because those men were true at great cost to what rightly or 
wrongly they believed to be their higher manhood. 

It has probably often been, and will often be again, of more 
importance to the group life that the sense of imperative ob- 
ligation be cultivated in its members by obedience to its stern- 
est commands, than even that these demands be in every case 
rationally defensible. 

Not that a race coming slowly to intellectual maturity is 
not bound as far as is possible to rationalize its empiric moral- 
ity. This is just the field for a really scientific ethics. Im- 
pulsive morality must become the morality of intelligent con- 
viction, often passing out of the field of moral contest as it 
is thus rationalized. So fields that were once the battleground 
for the moral man’s ethical struggles become the peaecful re- 
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gions of an automatic obedience to the demands of the higher 
life. Indeed, the hope of the race is the fact that the ethical 
triumphs of one generation or of individuals in the past become 
the undisputed possession of succeeding generations. 
Historically no force has been more efficient in impressing 
men with the tremendous value of this obedience to duty than 
that of religion, using the term as it is used by Hoffding, 
and defining it as “faith in the permanence of the world’s 
values.” Nor will it probably ever cease to play this part. 
For this reason it is all the more unfortunate when dogmatic 
forms of religion substitute for this faith tentative and tem- 
porary formulations of those values, or stake themselves and 
their authority on the maintenance of alleged infallible authori- 
ties, however venerable or valuable. To the question, are we 
under moral obligation and have our ethical values any reality, 
religion in the broadest sense should always have an answer 
prompt and ready. To the question, what courses of conduct 
most conduce to the social and individual welfare, only a ra- 
tionalized experience can give any lasting and communicable 
light. And the two questions are separate. It is one thing to 
ask what courses of conduct are socially useful, and another 
to ask, should I seek at personal expense the socially useful. 
The moralized man feels the finality of the answer to the last 
inquiry. He acknowledges himself bound by categorical im- 
peratives “to do right,” and the more earnestly and honestly 
he feels the force of the imperative, the more profoundly alive 
is he likely to be to the tremendous difficulty of the task set 
him in discovering just what the right course for him is. The 
shallow man may render “blind” obedience to external con- 
ventional forms; the lazy man may gladly accept a conven- 
tional morality on the basis of some alleged infallible author- 
ity; the earnest moral man feels he must fight for each new 
glimpse of moral obligation. Thus it comes about that forms 
of religion which arrest inquiry by substituting an alleged 
infallibility for personal effort act as ethical soporifics, and 
check the very moral enthusiasm and inquiry which it is their 
chief business to enkindle. The man who fondly dreams that 
in Pope or Church or Bible or creed he has an answer ready 
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at hand to all ethical problems will be in grave danger of not 
taking much pains to discover just what those problems are. 
The moral conventions of his day he assumes have all the 
countenance of his infallibility, and he attributes to them the 
. sacredness he connects with his infallible guide. 

The only hope, therefore, for the ethical future of the race is 
the careful insistence, on the one hand, on the finality of our 
moral obligation, and on the other on the relativity of our 
ethical knowledge. 

This finality is symbolized in nearly all political and eccle- 
siastical systems by some person, book or constitution, and in 
most systems of philosophy by some theory of authority rest- 
ing upon “innate ideas” or a “categorical imperative.” So 
long as the purely formal character of these symbols is recog- 
nized they do no harm. But the moment that the symbol is 
identified with an ethical content, so far as that identification is 
made effective, it must work injury. 

One of the especial dangers it entails is the loss of all ethical 
perspective. Nothing is more obvious to the morally strug- 
gling man than that some decisions are made under a moral 
impulse that leaves no room for hesitation or doubt; while in 
other cases the gravest indecision is his painful experience. 
This struggle is one of the powerfully educating factors in our 
ethical advance. When, then, a pretended infallible authority 
is interposed, this struggle is too apt to be transformed into 
a mere casuistry, a simple intellectual determination of the 
letter of the authority. The whole educative significance of 
the ethical struggle is really endangered, and moral deteriora- 
tion sets in. Our moral advancement, both personal and social, 
depends upon our honest struggle to solve the problems about 
us, and to do this under a high sense of the moral risks in- 
volved. 

To the moral man, then, who stand firmly on the ground of 
our moral obligation, while at the same time freely recog- 
nizing the relativity of our ethical knowledge, there remains 
the duty of bringing these together in an ideal which is an 
advancing one, but for him embodies final obligation until 
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a better ideal takes its place. The moral man rejoices to render 
implicit obedience to this ideal, and he recognizes that in it 
are included all his relations to life. 

We sadly realize from year to year and from generation 
to generation how imperfect have been our ideals; at the same 
time it probably means more for the race that the moral agent 
should form his own imperfect ideals with the help of the past, 
and with toil and pain and tears, than that he should accept 
ready-made an ethical system, no matter how exalted, and 
obey it slavishly and mechanically. 

Our moral life is thus a tremendous venture of faith in the 
ultimate outcome of obedience to ideals, confessedly imper- 
fect ; an emphatic insistence on the solemn and final character 
of the categorical imperatives of even the ill-informed con- 
science of the individual. 

Tuomas C, HALL. 
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THE TOLERATION OF ERROR. 


Any one interested in watching the intellectual life of our 
day and in comparing it with that of the past, is likely to notice 
that a subtle but very real change has gradually taken place 
in the mental attitude of civilized and educated men toward 
such opinions and dogmas as they believe to be erroneous. 
This may in brief be said to consist in a readiness to give all 
ideas alike, good and bad, true and false, helpful and hurtful, 
as they may appear, a “fair chance,” an opportunity to hold 
their own if they can in that struggle for existence which 
is as ceaseless among ideas as among animals and plants. 
Whether this broader toleration extended to error, real or sup- 
posed, is to be considered a wholesome sign of the times must 
depend on what such toleration means; if it is, as some earnest 
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people suppose, merely a by-product of materialism—if it is 
due to indifference to truth—it is certainly no subject for con- 
gratulation; but it is the purpose of the present paper to indi- 
cate that it is susceptible of a more satisfactory interpretation, 
and that, while perhaps not unaccompanied by dangers, it indi- 
cates a real advance toward a higher and miore adequate con- 
ception of the intellectual and moral interests of our race. 
That there has been such a change needs little proof. In all 
past ages that were marked by sincerity and zeal, the leaders 
of thought were ardent in the work of making converts to their 
views. In proportion to the strength and vividness of their 
convictions, was the keeness with which they hunted down and 
strove to exterminate root and branch the doctrine opposed to 
them. In the fight between dogmas no quarter was offered 
or expected. If Agag himself was spared,—and we know how 
often zeal against heresy led to the destruction of the heretic,— 
at least the ideas for which he fought and which lent strength 
to his arm must be hewn in pieces before the Lord. It was held 
to be self-evident that the lover of truth was utterly abhorent 
of all opinions that he conceived to be erroneous. The Latitu- 
dinarian, the Mr. Facing-both-ways, might stop and hesi- 
tate, pointing out that as the shield had two sides one could 
not be sure at first sight whether it were all gold or not; but 
the straight-forward man having the courage of his convictiorts 
must stick to his party and offer no compromise to the enemy. 
Either this or that, either God or Baal, choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve. Hence all reformers had to be of the 
Luther or Loyola, rather than of the Erasmus or Montaigne, 
type of mind. To be intense was to be narrow, to see clearly 
the gaze must be kept fixed on a single point. But slowly and 
unconsciously yet with ever-increasing clearness, it has dawned 
upon the human mind that the connection between zeal for 
truth and intolerance of that which seemed to the thinker un- 
true, was not so close or so inevitable as had been assumed. In 
this case, as so frequently, an often repeated association be- 
tween two ideas had come to be regarded as a rationally justi- 
fiable bond between them,—“constant conjunction,” in Hume’s 
phrase, being taken as a “necessary connection.” The earnest 
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man is apt to be narrow, but he is not forced to be so; and 
breadth of outlook is not incompatible with depth of thought. 
Moreover experience has shown how infinitely more useful are 
enthusiasm and openness of mind when conjoined than when 
separated. In the sphere of philosophy it is part of the debt 
which we owe to Hegel that by his strong and insistent protest 
against the finality of such judgments as rest on an “either— 
or,” and by his thorough exposition of the nature of a truth 
as always transcending its direct dogmatic statement, we have 
learned to regard it as almost axiomatic in speculative thought 
that even the most self-evident or well-certified proposition im- 
plies within itself its “Anders-Sein,’—its negative and cor- 
rective, which must be evolved and apprehended if the full 
import of the proposition is to be rightly appreciated. 

If we turn to the vast and widespread movements, social, 
economic and political, of the present day, we find a tendency 
to recognize as worthy of leadership, not those men whose 
circumstances, education or temperament lead them to an in- 
tense and exclusive partisanship, but rather those who to a 
vigor and steadfastness in the pursuit of their purposes add a 
breadth of view and something of a judicial grasp of mind. 
Not that the practical reformer can dispense with zeal and en- 
thusiasm, without these the most philosophic temper will effect 
little; but for civilized communities the use of the fanatic is 
over. A “Mad Mullah” would gain no party among the pro- 
gressive classes in Europe and America. The capacity to see 
that almost all the subjects which perplex and agitate modern 
society—the relations of labor and capital, monopolies of pro- 
duction, the limits of legislative control, the forms of political 
institutions, international rights and duties,—are most com- 
plex and many-sided, and that the problems they involve can 
seldom or never be settled by a priori methods, is recognized by 
most of us as an essential of true leadership. Enthusiasm and 
a readiness for self-sacrifice for a cause are as much needed 
now as ever, but we ask that the enthusiasm shall be clear-eyed, 
and that the cause shall make good its claim to reason as well 
as to sentiment. 
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It is however with regard to the more intimate beliefs and 
aspirations of the individual in their relation to his conduct, 
that I propose to consider the tendency referred to,—the tend- 
ency to set up a spiritual ideal which shall include with ear- 
‘ nestness of purpose and uncompromising sincerity the most 
liberal tolerance not only for opponents but for the opinions and 
conceptions they represent. Of course it would be impossible 
to maintain that such an ideal is even now universally recog- 
nized in theory, and still less can we claim that it is generally 
realized. But that it exists to some extent and has a widening 
circle of influence can hardly be denied. The spirits that ani- 
mated Milton’s “Areopagitica” was exceptional in his day—he 
himself was not always under its control,—but its dicta are 
common-places and truisms now. The new idea, clad in un- 
familiar garb, is not necessarily for us the suspect it would 
have been for our fathers. An example of this greater toler- 
ance may be found in the way the ethical and religious heresies 
of Nietzsche have been treated by thoughtful men all over 
Europe. The storm of reprobation which but half a century 
ago greeted Darwin’s writings, though these were purely scien- 
tific in their subject-matter, and though their language was 
studiously moderate wherever theological or moral susceptibili- 
ties might be affected, was far stronger than the opposition 
offered a generation later to the violent invective directed 
against theistic doctrine and Christian ethics by the latest and 
most brilliant of pessimists. It is perhaps, in part owing to 
the indirect influence of the work of Darwin, himself the most 
tolerant and liberal of men, that later innovators are treated 
with more generosity than he was. Certainly in the case of 
Nietzsche we find that many even of those who regard his 
theories as seriously dangerous for his immediate disciples, 
and as deficient in elements of permanent worth, yet willingly 
admit that the eagerness with which they have been welcomed 
and the readiness with which they have been assimilated show 
they must contain some relative and partial truth, and possess 
at least a temporary value, if only by way of a reaction against 
the specious shams and shadowy unrealities hidden under the 
mask of our conventional morality. Nietzsche’s philosophy 
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as a whole may not be strong enough to stand the tests of 
criticism and experience, the charm of its clever paradoxes and 
the captivation of its daring originality may lead many minds 
away from sounder and saner teachings, yet its net results, if 
we consider it not in abstraction as though it were the only 
intellectual force in existence, but as a part of the whole stream 
of tendency of our day, may very well be for good rather than 
for evil. It is the consciousness of this possibility in all such 
cases that makes prudent men chary of boycotting any set of 
opinions, even when firmly convinced that they are erroneous, 
and, it may be, considered in themselves, obnoxious to morality. 
So inextricably interwoven are the outgrowths of the intel- 
lectual world, that wisdom requires us to let all new ideas have 
an opportunity of proving their worth, lest if we root out the 
tares we root out also the wheat with them. 

Influenced, perhaps, to some extent by the increased interest 
in psychological and sociological analysis, but mainly by 
reason of the intense individualism which is such a marked 
characteristic of the spirit of our age, we have come to feel 
acutely the importance of the personal point of view. At the 
same time, conscious of the enormous and fast-increasing com- 
plexity of modern life, and of the boundless number of forces 
at work upon every civilized human being, we are learning to 
moderate and limit the intellecual claims and the spiritual duties 
of the individual. The whole in its full-orbed completeness is 
not to be apprehended by any single man, and he bests succeeds , 
in gaining some clear and intelligible view of it who keeps 
faithful to that standpoint which circumstances, temperament 
and training have given him. The poet sees reality in another 
form than does the man of science, and his vision becomes ob- 
scured and his perspective distorted if he attempts to rationalize 
the revelation of imaginative insight. The mind of mystical 
tendency has its own outlook upon things, and the mind of 
logical and formal habit must see them differently. The legiti- 
mate and wholesome modification of individual opinion in 
every case, must come not from each inquirer trying to adopt 
his neighbor’s point of view, but from each keeping in mind 
that his neighbor has his own point of view, and that this fact 
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constitutes a part of the reality which both are striving to con- 
ceive adequately. We can thus see that the ideal catholicity 
which is to be aimed at is not that all shall come to think alike, 
nor yet that each mind shall be “broad” enough to entertain 
_ opinions that are really mutually contradictory, but rather that 
every man, while endeavoring to see clearly and to guard faith- 
fully his own vision of truth, shall recognize that no exclusive 
inspiration is his, but that his fellow’s intellectual and spiritual 
experience, be it what it may, has a proper place in the universe 
of things; and that, limitless as is reality, so are its aspects 
innumerable and infinitely various in their presentation to the 
minds of men. 

It is especially in regard to religious dogma that this new 
toleration is most obviously extending its influence; and while 
it is in this sphere that it finds its fullest justification, yet it is 
here too that its ultimate results are most difficult to forecast. 
If we take America as typical in this instance, as in many 
others, of what is most characteristic in the modern spirit, we 
shall have little difficulty in seeing that the degree of importance 
attached to the holding and teaching of particular theological 
doctrines is very different now from what it was in even a com- 
paratively recent past. I do not allude to a difference in the 
beliefs themselves, to the relaxing of Calvinism or to the spread 
of the extra-orthodox bodies; what concerns us here is that 
the majority of thoughtful and conscientious Americans, what- 
ever their private beliefs may be, regard as of the very slightest 
importance the question whether a particular man holds a par- 
ticular creed or not. Heresy-hunting is an out-of-fashion sport. 
It is only with extreme reluctance that ecclesiastical authorities 
interfere, even when the most heterodox opinions are uttered 
from the pulpit or the platform; while all that the layman asks 
of his spiritual pastor is that he shall have attached himself to 
some church, the standards of which are not in obvious and 
flagrant contradiction to his genuine convictions. The really 
important matter is felt to be the sincerity of the man himself, 
and his power to give moral uplifting and spiritual consolation 
to those for whom he labors; what is his doctrine is of trifling 
interest to the community compared with what his character 
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and his work are. Dogma is indeed little heard from the pul- 
pits of American churches, and there is often an almost apolo- 
getic air about a preacher who ventures to give arguments for 
or against some theological tenet. He knows that his congre- 
gation probably care very little as to what views he holds or 
why he holds them,—they do care for any fresh light he can 
give them on the social or moral problems of every day life, but 
even in regard to these they may disagree with the opinions 
he utters without in the least deprecating or regretting the 
utterance. For neither preacher nor people look for unanimity 
of thought in regard to such things. We give, indeed, often a 
ready welcome to what opposes itself at first sight to the views 
we have hitherto held, just because the novelty is an attraction 
and serves as a mental stimulus, and we have come to concede, 
as though it were a right, to every new idea, however slender 
its real claim to consideration, the “liberty of the floor.” 

If it is asked on what grounds this seeming indifference of 
serious minded people to the presentation and diffusion of their 
own religious beliefs can be defended, it may be answered that 
its justification rests on the existence of the feeling, more or 
less consciously recognized and avowed, that the conceptions 
a man forms in regard to things of the spirit are of a directly 
and intimately personal nature, and that therefore they cannot 
and ought not to be valued by others by reference to an im- 
personal and objective standard. Theology, if in any intel- 
ligible sense it can be called a science, is certainly at the furthest 
remove from the exact sciences. Neither Catholic nor Protes- 
tant, Unitarian nor Calvinist, Theist nor Pantheist, Super- 
naturalist nor Atheist, has ever been able to establish on ra- 
tional grounds or by logical methods the certainty of the funda- 
mental assumptions on which his faith or unfaith rests ; though 
each can readily enough detect the inconclusiveness of the argu- 
ments for a rival creed. The spread of knowledge has made it 
almost impossible for any sensible man to claim that his own 
or his church’s apprehension of things human and divine is 
“the truth” for every one. However tenacious his hold on 
those salient conceptions which seem to him all-important, and 
which for him may be all-important, yet he has found by ex- 
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perience that his fellow-men have avenues of approach to the 
spiritual which are closed to him. This does not mean that 
truth is unattainable and the search for it a vain thing, but it 
does mean that it is no man’s exclusive property, nor can one 


ever exhaust its concrete fullness of manifestation, since each 


man apprehends it only in its inevitable relation to the nature 
and development of his own soul. 

From this admission of the subjective and individual point 
of view as determining the way in which the ultimate reality 
and man’s connection with it are seen, it follows naturally and 
necessarily that the dogmas to which a person gives his assent 
get their value and significance mainly from their relation to 
himself,—they are the outcome of his character and react upon 
his character ; necessarily, therefore, they will differ from those 
accepted by a man of another mental habit and disposition. 
Now no sensible man desires or expects that all human beings 
should be cast in the same mould ; variety is essential to society, 
and it is to the tendency to vary that we look for the possibility 
of future progress. Monotony is the mark of the savage, dif- 
ferentiation comes with and from civilization. An unlikeness, 
then, in the way in which we envisage such conceptions as God, 
Nature, immortality, freedom, law, conscience, is in no way to 
be deprecated, it springs from and corresponds to the essential 
diversities of type which we find among men. The only legiti- 
mate convert I can make is he who finds in my doctrine the nat- 
ural and appropriate sustenance for his inner life; if I succeed 
in winning over him to whom it is not suited, I only starve a 
soul. What we can rightly strive to do is to give the opportu- 
nity for a choice, and by education in its highest sense teach 
men to choose thoughtfully and with their eyes open, instead of 
accepting blindly whatever may be offered by tradition or au- 
thority. In short, what is of supreme importance is that a man’s 
creed shall be verily and indeed his own,—not something acci- 
dentally or by the will of another imposed upon him from with- 
out, but the outcome of his thought, his life, his character,— 
the ripe fruit of his own growing. In past ages philosophers 
have wasted time and ingenuity in trying to prove that a belief 
in the existence of God was “necessary and universal” ; this is 
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false, but we have come at last to see that, were it true, then 
from the very fact of its universality and necessity such a belief 
would not be of any religious significance. For religion, the 
conception of the innermost reality of things, with the emo- 
tional accompaniment and practical results of such conception, 
is and must ever be qualified and determined by the personality 
of the religious man. The Kingdom of God is within you, is 
the profound utterance of spiritual wisdom. The dicta of reli- 
gious experience are not, like mathematical or logical deduc- 
tions, the common property of all. It is because we are becom- 
ing conscious of this—that the concrete individuality of each 
man lies at the root and determines the growth of his philoso- 
phy of life,—that we tend to deprecate more and more strongly 
all subscription, actual or implied, to ready-made formulz ; and 
it is for the same reason that we are unwilling to outlaw opin- 
ions, even such as are in open opposition to those conceptions 
which we hold most firmly and prize most highly. 

But the question may be raised, Is not such readiness to em- 
phasize the subjective and personal element in doctrine fraught 
with danger to the cause of truth? Such an attitude, it may be 
said, implies the virtual acceptance of the statement of the Greek 
Sophists, that there is no truth other than individual opinion. 
And can we even vigorously and sincerely hold our own 
opinion unless we recognize the existence of some independent 
standard, some objective reality, standing wholly apart from 
individual predilections and uneffected by special points of 
view? Anarchy might be even more fatal than tyranny in the 
realm of ideas. - The objection is certainly worthy of considera- 
tion, but the real danger is not of too much toleration but of 
a toleration wrongly motived and based on an imperfect and 
inadequate understanding of our moral and intellectual needs. 
If we regard with complacency or indifference the views which 
we believe to be erroneous because we think it is of no conse- 
quence what a man thinks, we are ignoring some of the greatest 
forces at work upon the human soul, and overlooking one of 
the most significant symptoms of the state of the soul. It is 
impossible to doubt that a man is helped or hindered, raised or 


lowered, enlightened or blinded, by the conceptions he holds of 
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life, of society, of nature, of God, of the moral law; these are 
to him of vital moment, since, in proportion to their strength 
and permanence, they help to determine his character and his 
conduct. But it is one thing to recognize the potent influence 
that ideas have, and another to desire or endeavor to determine 
for another what his ideas shall be. The proverb that “what 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison” is true in this re- 
gard. Take for example such a doctrine as that of Calvinism: 
it has proved, as all admit, strong food and drink for the nour- 
ishment of upright, vigorous, virile characters; on it have been 
reared some whom the world could have ill spared when the 
work of the warrior and the pioneer was to be done; but how 
many sensitive, highly-strung natures has it brought to spiritual 
starvation and disease! What was a logical and rational world- 
system to Calvin’s mind was a hideous nightmare to Shelley’s. 
How obviously absurd were the assertion that it had been of 
no consequence whether the great theologian had held the doc- 
trine of predestination, or the great poet had maintained his 
faith in a limitless humanitarianism! The only toleration 
which is psychologically and ethically justifiable is that which 
rests on the recognition on the one hand of the innumerable 
differences in human beings, involving corresponding innu- 
merable needs and capacities, and on the other of the infinite 
complexity of the world of reality and the impossibility of its 
being ever fully compassed or completely analyzed by any finite 
understanding. To tolerate ideas on the supposition that an 
opinion, whatever its character, can be held without either good 
or evil resulting from it, is to found liberty of thought on a 
most untrustworthy basis. But impatience of, and hostility to, 
any view opposed to our own is not so much a tribute to the 
supreme claims of the truth as a practical assertion of our in- 
fallibility in comprehending or defining all that che truth in- 
cludes. 

The subject of the relativity of knowledge is too large to be 
more than alluded to here; but it is certainly necessary to guard 
against the misconception that toleration for error logically im- 
plies a denial of the reality, permanence, and value of truth it- 
self. Truth is the apprehension of reality, the grasp of the mind 
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upon fact. Those whose scepticism is so thorough that they 
can deny the existence of reality may refuse to believe in truth; 
but they who regard reality as infinite must expect that it will 
take on the most varied forms and appear under the most unlike 
conditioning circumstances. We are not bound to regard each 
man’s view of the real as equally clear, or his grasp of it as 
equally strong. Wecan see in the relative adequacy of his phil- 
osophy of life, as it appears to us, a sign of the degree of the in- 
dividual’s mental vigor and moral soundness. We may, and in 
proportion to the strength of our critical faculty we must, judge 
systems of theological or anti-theological thought according as 
they do or do not satisfy our minds as being logically and 
ethically adequate. It is almost a truism to assert that with 
each stage in the growth and opening out of the intelligence 
the old conceptions of truth are found to need revision and en- 
largement, but this is not to say that those old conceptions were 
wrong and useless; they formed an early but perhaps a neces- 
sary step toward the farther goal. So when we meet in our 
fellow men with theological, speculative, or moral ideas, which 
from our point of view look like the rubbish and refuse of a 
creed outworn or the vagaries of a disorderly and uncontrolled 
imagination, we need not fear we are relapsing into indiffer- 
ence or cynical doubt because we allow free course to what for 
us is error. Darkness is only a less degree of light, and the 
darkness of ignorance will the sooner disappear if the windows 
of the human soul are opened wide to every quarter of the sky. 


E. RITCHIE. 
Ha.irax, N. S. 
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PROVERBIAL MORALITY. 


By proverbial morality I understand those maxims of con- 
duct which have reached the dignity of expression in a popular 
phrase, and may thus be said to have become an integral part 
of the common thought and speech of men. While such max- 
ims do not mark the first stage of the moral consciousness, they 
have some claim to be regarded as the earliest expression of 
reflective morality, constituting as they do a deliberate attempt 
to establish a standard by reference to which particular actions 
may be judged. These rules do not indeed admit of the uni- 
versal application which is characteristic of a scientific law or 
a philosophical principle, but they do display the same measure 
and kind of generality as belongs to a typical instance or exam- 
ple, and they cast a similar light upon a definite portion of the 
field of experience. Like a picture or book or poem they set 
life in a special point of view and seek to adjust and estimate 
its details from some consciousness of the meaning of the 
whole. 

Further, these moral rules not only indicate the beginning 
of ethical theory, they mark also the highest point which most 
men ever attain in the apprehension of moral principles. The 
ordinary consciousness in its judgments upon conduct seldom 
gets beyond an appeal to one of these popular saws. For while 
all men can appreciate and apply the truth embodied in such 
phrases as “Honesty is the best policy,” “Pride goes before a 
fall,” “Look before you leap,” only a few minds can rise to the 
conception of a general principle as determining what should be 
virtuous and vicious. General conceptions of right and wrong, 
of good and evil exercise their sway over a comparatively 
narrow circle of persons and actions, but maxims of conduct 
have gained a recognition that is practically universal. For 
though few can think general ideas as to the nature of conduct 
in a concrete way, or understand the content and validity of 
particular duties better in and through these, practically all 
men do apply to their own and others’ actions the rules which 
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embody “the wisdom of all and the wit of one.” Common con- 
sent and approval have thus lent sanction to their authority and 
weight to their counsels. 

Proverbs also have proved themselves to possess a vitality 
and a permanence which belong only to that which ministers 
to a real need in man’s life. In this respect they may be con- 
trasted with so-called folk-lore which has been less successful 
in maintaining its hold over men’s minds. The one has not 
become antiquated or obsolete, while the other has. In the 
one case the growth of knowledge has been fatal, while in the 
other it has been productive of strength and stimulus by forc- 
ing proverbial wisdom to adapt itself to changing conditions 
of life, and thus enabling it to lay firmer hold upon mens’ 
thoughts and affections. Thus we cannot simply dismiss it 
as an early and temporary phase of human belief which is 
bound to disappear as science and philosophy extend their 
sway. On the contrary it would seem that the popular saws 
and maxims about conduct have to be reckoned with as a per- 
manent form in which man’s thought and endeavor express 
themselves. For this reason they deserve more consideration 
and study than they have yet received, and the aim of this 
paper is to call attention to some of the main features charac- 
teristic of them. 

First of all, it may be noted that proverbial literature 
abounds in counsels of caution and restraint, and is much richer 
in warning and reproof than in inspiration or stimulus. One 
of its chief aims is to fence all the dangerous places where 
man’s foot is apt to slip, and it does this most effectually by 
furnishing a vivid representation of the follies, vices, weak- 
nesses and besetting sins of humanity. But with this its func- 
tion begins and ends. It does not try to wean men from de- 
votion to the less worthy objects of desire by setting before 
them the attractions of a more complete good. It is content 
to point out the risks which attach to certain courses of con- 
duct, and to dwell on the dangers that attend all human exist- 
ence and effort. The shortness and uncertainty of life, the in- 
constancy of fortune, the vanity and unprofitableness of much 
that man desires, the narrowness of his knowledge, the insta- 
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bility of his will, the manifold causes of fear, unrest and dis- 
appointment which may play upon him, these are the main 
topics with which the ordinary moral maxims deal. If more 
positive counsels are not absent, it is the conditioned and rela- 
_tive nature of all that man attempts and accomplishes which 
forms the burden of its message to the world. “Never halloo 
till you are out of the wood.” “Second thoughts are best.” 
“One man’s meat is another man’s poison.” “All is not gold 
that glitters.” “Procrastination is the thief of time.” 

This sense of the limitations of human life, of the narrow- 
ness of the bounds within which safety lies, the manifoldness 
of the dangers which encompass all action, gives to much of 
our proverbial morality a tone of pessimism and even of cynic- 
ism. In this respect it stands supreme and unapproached. It 
has a cap for every fool, a wise saw for every imprudent action, 
a rod of correction for every sinner. At all points it is armed 
to match itself against whatever chances and mischances life 
may present. It has a kind of omniscience which prevents it 
ever being taken unawares, and a universal adaptability which 
enables it to meet every change of circumstances with a fresh 
front. 

Moreover the fact that proverbial wisdom adopts in the 
main a negative role and is content to play the part of critic 
and judge, gives additional sanction and security to the exer- 
cise of its function. Since it is not called upon to be wise be- 
fore the event, but only to enforce the issue which experience 
has already declared, it occupies the strong position of one who 
is ever on the winning side. No doubt even a negative and 
critical attitude does imply a positive and directing one. But 
if the former is always made explicit, and the latter constantly 
kept in the background, criticism seems able to use its weapons 
without apprehension of having them turned against itself. 
This is one reason why the wisdom of ordinary moral maxims 
appeals to us as so convincing after an action has been done, 
while yet it is of such a nature as to be quite unfitted for deter- 
mining what should be done or for pointing out the best way 
of doing it. He who is content to prophesy only after the 
event, or to pass sentence only where judgment has gone before, 
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or to point the moral which the tale has already established, 
enjoys a position of much security. And it is this position 
which most of our popular moral maxims do occupy. They 
reserve their strength for giving effect to conclusions which 
experience has first made sure, and so they escape the criticism 
which they themselves are ready to apply. 

Further, proverbs are not general truths. They appear and 
seek to be so; but their form and their matter are inconsistent. 
The essence of .a proverb is a concrete image suggestive of a 
general idea. It is an attempt to embody a universal truth in 
a particular case. And the image or metaphor is the only proof 
that is given of the general principle. This is at once the 
strength and the weakness of such maxims as guides of con- 
duct. They are short, sharp appeals to experience. They offer 
no reasoned proof and suggest no doubts. Indeed they are 
successful in making good their-place in the common conscious- 
ness of men precisely in proportion as they present themselves 
as self-complete and self-evidencing. Whenever they fail to 
produce an immediate conviction of their truth they have lost 
their virtue; for it is just the apparent identity between the gen- 
eral principle and the particular image which constitutes their 
peculiar value. Take, as an instance, the proverb “A chain is 
not stronger than its weakest link.” No assertion could be less 
questionable, and no proof more conclusive. Whence comes its 
effectiveness? Simply from the success with which it gives to 
our thought the definite embodiment of a metaphor which not 
only seems adequate to the thought, but which also renders 
any other conclusion inconceivable. One cannot even suppose 
that a chain should be stronger than its weakest link. And the 
essential virtue of the proverb is that it has fused a general 
truth with a particular image so perfectly that this truth and 
this image appear not two but one. It is only reflection which 
enables us to dissolve the union, and to discern that the general 
and the particular are not perfectly at one. For the general 
principle, that the strength of a whole is no greater than the 
strength of its weakest part, no longer appears self-evident if 
we picture the whole not as a chain, but as a bundle of sticks, 
an army of soldiers, a river or a house. The bundle of faggots 
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ts stronger than its weakest part, stronger even than its strong- 
est component; and under this change of metaphor we find it 
possible to apprehend that there may be another side to the 
truth, that “union may be strength,” and that each constituent 
may find its particular stength multiplied indefinitely. 

' Proverbial maxims then give striking expression to some 
one aspect of life, and they achieve immortality just in pro- 
portion as they are able to wed form and matter in a way which 
makes these appear inseparable. Their excellence is not the 
breadth of outlook upon life which they furnish, but the vivid 
picture of a single aspect of it which each of them presents. 

Yet in spite of the narrowness and partial nature of the 
views of conduct which proverbial morality expresses, it has 
succeeded in keeping its hold over men’s minds. How has it 
been able to respond so well to the demands made upon it? 
The explanation seems to me to consist in its many-sidedness 
and catholicity on the one hand, and its unsystematic character 
on the other. Not only has it kept itself open to the teachings 
of experience, but its indifference to leading conceptions has 
allowed it to embrace the most diverse views without any feel- 
ing of inconsistency. In many respects this has been advan- 
tageous. It has rendered such literature all the more perfect 
as the mirror of life. It has helped to keep constantly before 
men’s minds the wholeness and complexity of the problem ta 
be solved, and it has prevented an easy and premature attempt 
to unify the varied phases of action, ere thought was able to 
embrace its manifoldness in a concrete way. 

It might seem indeed that any reading of experience which 
involves the recognition of diverse principles and points of 
view must stand a self-confessed failure. Much more is this 
the case if the principles it admits are not only different, but 
opposed to, and inconsistent with, one another. For what 
claim to authority can belong to any court which is not at unity 
wit!: itself? And the charge of being thus self-divided can, it 
seem to me, be both brought and maintained against proverbial 
moraiity. On almost any question it speaks with two voices, 
and is equally ready to recommend opposite courses of conduct. 
Consider, for example, such a maxim as “Take care of the 
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pence and the pounds will take care of themselves.’ The ob- 
servance of this rule would involve that attention to the smaller 
duties and needs of life would necessarily bring about proper 
devotion to its larger ones. Yet suppose one did follow it, and, 
taking care of the pence, allowed the pounds to take care of 
themselves, the result would not be by any means admirable. 
And the fact that folly may lurk in this course no less than in 
the other is already recognized in the precisely opposite proverb 
which pillories those who have too great faith in this maxim 
as a rule of conduct, and are “penny wise, pound foolish.” 

Again, the proverb, “Seeing is believing,” seems quite indis- 
putable, and even all-sufficient in its guidance, until the truth 
that seeing is not always believing is brought before us in the 
contrary maxim “All is not gold that glitters.” The confidence 
begotten of the conviction that “Well begun is half-ended’’ is 
tempered by the counsel “Never halloo till you are out of the 
wood.” And the encouragement to industry which springs 
from the maxim “Procrastination is the thief of time” is quali- 
fied by the assurance that “Everything comes to him who 
waits.”” The comfort to be derived from the thought that “It 
is a long lane that has no turning” is rather damped by remem- 
bering that “It never rains but it pours.” While the opposite 
assertions that “Out of sight is out of mind,” and that “Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder” are well fitted to act as the cor- 
rectives of a one-sided faith. ‘‘What’s sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander’’ appears less conclusive when we remem- 
ber that “One man’s meat is another man’s poison.” And the 
belief that “Fortune favors the brave” has also to reconcile 
itself with the fact that “Fortune favors fools.” 

I hesitate to assert that every popular maxim can be thus 
met by an other and opposite one, but most of them, I believe, 
can be. What hides this fact from us is simply the difference 
of the images or metaphors through which the opposing aspects 
of the truth are expressed. Hence proverbial wisdom reflects 
not only the many-sidedness of human experience, but also 
the contradictions and perpiexities which life presents; and it 
does this with all the greater fullness and. impartiality that it is 
itself unaware of the antagonism of its parts. 
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For this reason the disharmony between the various maxims 
of popular morality has not proved fatal to its usefulness. Self- 
consistency is not a sine qua non of all efficiency. Rules of con- 
duct may be sound and suggestive though they are formally 
at variance with one another. In the case of a system of phil- 
 osophy, no doubt, the conflict of the parts-detracts sadly from 
the value of the whole; but when a collection of rules is in 
question, such a defect is much less serious. For the aim of 
such a collection is to enable us to give telling expression to the 
special aspect of conduct which is prominent or important at 
the moment rather than to co-ordinate and unify the manifold 
aspects which changing moods and circumstances may present. 
And the unsystematic character of proverbial literature, instead 
of proving fatal to its general acceptance, has frequently been 
its safeguard when more ambitious attempts to read the riddle 
of human life have proved wanting. For, by depicting with 
photographic accuracy the manifoldness and variety of the 
elements that enter into conduct, it has been able to keep before 
men in a permanent way the breadth and complexity of the 
moral problem to be solved. 

Thus in spite of the somewhat prudential motives to which 
it appeals, and the self-conflicting nature of its various coun- 
sels, the maxims of proverbial morality have proved of great 
and essential service in human endeavor after better and more 
complete forms of existence. They have helped to maintain 
amid the fickleness of desire the balance and sanity of man’s 
thought and volition, because they have been ready and able 
under all conditions to force to the front the aspects and ele- 
ments of action that have been neglected or crowded out under 
the pressure of other interests. In this way they have done 
much to further the development of the moral consciousness, 
even while they have seemed to be fighting against its unity and 
harmony. For while they are themselves unprepared with any 
satisfactory reconciliation of the discordant features of moral 
experience, they can bring into play against every partial con- 
ception a very effective dialectic. And in thus quickening the 
pulse of ordinary thought, and saving it from the stagnation 
into which its own want of vigor is apt to betray it, they have 
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performed a function of great value and interest. As a uni- 
versal irritant they have prevented men finding rest in those 
half-truths, contentment with which is ever the worst of lies. 

Thus if the ideal of conduct which most popular maxims pre- 
sent is not of a very high type, it is at least a many-sided and 
self-corrective one. It is at war with extremes, and has on the 
whole a healthy instinct for the middle way. Hence it supplies 
excellent foraging ground for any theory that would prove its 
adequacy to the needs and desires of humanity. For unless 
such a theory can embrace the varied aspects of good which 
popular moral maxims set forth so graphically, it cannot claim 
to present a higher truth than they do. From this point of view 
even the chastened sobriety of judgment which refuses to 1n- 
dulge in any large expectations, and is critical of all enthusi- 
asms, is serviceable in securing the sterling worth of any doc- 
trine which pretends to set up a higher ideal of life. For the 
practical good sense which can avoid extremes, and can discern 
that success in every field involves the recognition of limits, 
and can see what in each particular case is the nature of these 
limits of successful action, this good sense is not the enemy 
of ideal views of life, but the necessary condition of their con- 


ception and realization. 
Rosert A. DurFF. 
GLascow UNIVERSITY. 
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CRIME IN ENGLAND. 


__ For some years past it has been the habit of prison reformers 
to refer to England as the one country in which statistics show 
that crime is decreasing; and for more than ten years the 
barometer of criminality furnished by the prison population 
supported that conclusion. But statistics refuse to be always 

_ optimistic. The last British Blue Book on this subject, the 
report of the Commissioners of Prisons, of which Mr. J. 
Ruggles Brise is Chairman, is only a shade less blue on the 
inside than on the cover, and the reason is that the tide of 
statistics has at last turned and has risen so high as to-awaken 
some concern. The report is pretty well up to date, for all 
its investigations and conclusions are based on facts and fig- 
ures brought down to the thirty-first of March, 1903. The 
tables are arranged with great care and the analysis of statis- 
tics by the commissioners is made with impartiality and with 
the determination to face facts as they are. There are attempts 
to explain but not minify or to disguise the real meaning of the 
figures. And what do*these figures tell us? 

They show the total number of persons received each year 
on conviction from ordinary courts compared with the popu- 
lation of England and Wales for the corresponding year. 
They show that running back for twenty-two years the pro- 
pc ‘tion of commitments to the population was highest in 1882 
and 1883, when it was 621 to every 100,000 of the population. 
From that time it decreased steadily for ten years until in 
1892 it was 473 to every 100,000 of the population. From 
1892 it began to show much fluctuation, sometimes rising and 
then falling. Thus in 1894 it rose to 526 per 100,000. In 
1896 it was 506, in 1897 482, in 1901 it dropped to 460, but 
in 1902 rose to 513, and in 1903 has reached 535. Making the 
comparison twenty-two years back to 1881, there has been a 
decrease of 45 per 100,000, but unfortunately there is an in- 
crease of 46 per 100,000 since 1891 and of 74 since 1900. 
What is the cause of the great increase in commitments to 
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prison since 1900? This increase is seen to be in both of the 
two most important categories of prisoners—those tried on 
indictment and supposed to represent the most serious offences, 
and those dealt with summarily, representing petty offences. 
The result of inquiry made in all the prisons bears out the 
opinion that it is impossible to assign any one cause for this 
rise, but brings to light certain incidental features and circum- 
stances which, taken in the aggregate, indicate some causes 
contributing to a large number of convictions for petty offences. 
The special features brought to light are: 1. Increased activity 
of police. 2. Growth of vagrancy and of offences against 
workhouse regulations, through which men are transferred 
from workhouses to prisons. 3. Effect of the war in South 
Africa as to charges for drunkenness and assault. 4. The 
increase in the number of debtors. 

With regard to the increased activity of the police, the larger 
prison population in some districts is due apparently to a more 
rigid enforcement of the law with regard to drunkenness and 
immorality ; in another district to the enforcement of the law 
with reference to the neglect of children; in another to laws 
affecting vagrancy. Nothing affects more barometrically the 
rise and fall of prison population than fluctuations in police 
activity. It is as unsafe in this country as anywhere else to 
draw conclusions as to the prevalence of crime based simply 
upon the number of commitments. The very things upon 
which a community may pride itself, a higher standard of law 
and an increased vigilance in its enforcement, make it com- 
pare unfavorably as to prison population with places where 
looser laws and a dormant police make a community to appear 
in statistics nominally better than it really is. 

As to vagrants, the transfer of so many from the pauper to 
the prison population is due in some measure, as shown by 
the testimony of magistrates and prison governors, to the fact 
that England is apparently treating its prisoners better than its 
paupers. Whether really true or not, vagrants have acquired 
the idea that in the workhouses the dietary is inferior to that 
of the prison and that the tasks set to casual paupers is more 
seyere in many workhouses than that set in prison. Tramps 
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openly violate the workhouse regulations in order to be trans- 
ferred to prison. The last judicial statistics show that the 
number of paupers proceeded against for misbehavior in work- 
houses, which has oscillated during the last twenty years be- 
- tween 2,000 and 4,000, increased in 1901 to 5,118. Yet this 
is but a small percentage of the total number committed to 
prison. The prison commissioners defend the prison system 
against the impression that prison life is unduly attractive, and 
contend that the diminution of this class is not likely to follow 
from any alteration in prison régime. They raise the question 
whether labor colonies might not be established to advantage 
on the Belgian model, where the professional tramp who now 
goes from prison to prison may be detained for a long period 
of time. “A necessary condition of its application would be 
some system of identification, so that a vagrant, after under- 
going a sentence in one locality, should not as now be able to 
commit another offence in another locality, again become sub- 
ject to a light penalty, and so on ad infinitum.” 

As to the effect of the war in South Africa, it appears that 
the number of soldiers who actually served in South Africa 
committed to prison by ordinary courts during the year was 
but 1,568, forming but a small proportion of the prison popu- 
lation. The London prisons show a great increase in the num- 
ber of commitments for drunkenness, and this is doubtless one 
of the most influential causes in the increase of the prison 
population. 

One of the most notable facts is the considerable rise in the 
number of prisoners committed for debt—16,312 in the last 
year as compared with 14,039 the previous year. The tendency 
to increase in the number of this class is evident in all parts of 
the country. “In Wandsworth prison there is an increase of 
336 on the previous year; at Bristol prison an increase of 137, 
while at Wakefield prison the greatest increase in any class of 
commitments was in those for debt, the numbers received hav- 
ing been 1,328, or an increase of 160 per cent. The commis- 
sioners do not comment upon the social conditions or legal 
relations which create this great number of debtors. It was 
anticipated that the more rigorous treatment of debtors in 
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prison, which was one of the objects and one of the results of 
the Prison Act of 1898, would lead to a smaller number of 
debtors coming to prison. This expectation, however, has not 
been fulfilled; the number of debtors has increased. This is 
but another illustration of the fact that increased rigor of pun- 
ishments does not always reduce the prison population; and 
that conditions which result from social complications outside 
of prison cannot be cured by a new set of rules within the 
prison. But legislators are constantly expecting prison war- 
dens to solve problems which they are unable to solve them- 
selves. 

The increase of crime in England, or more accurately the 
increase of commitments, does not furnish any ground for 
alarm as to moral or social decline. The increase is for the 
most part in petty offences and can be traced to the more or 
less superficial causes named. 

In two directions English prison authorities are proceeding 
on rational lines. They are devoting their attention to the 
professional or habitual criminal on the one side, and to the 
juvenile offender on the other. The detention of habitual 
offenders for long periods instead of for short ones, based 
upon their known character, instead of sentencing them for a 
brief period after each illegal act, is the only rational way of 
dealing with them. To submit youthful offenders to reforma- 
tory treatment is, on the other hand, the only way of saving 
them from becoming habitual criminals. Notwithstanding the 
large number of industrial schools in England and other pre- 
ventive and partially corrective agencies, it is still a matter of 
surprise to note the large number of boys who in England are 
committed to prison for trivial offences. In a small and cau- 
tious way they are trying an experiment at Borstal by the 
separation of juvenile from old offenders, and the introduction 
of a grading and marking system. As yet it is applied to 
juveniles from 16 to 20 years of age, and but 100 have been 
subjected to it during the last year. In the United States 
several states have adopted with much success reformatories 
for offenders from 16 to 30 years of age. 
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It is a startling fact that in the last ten years 192;279 
juvenile offenders in England under 21 years of age have been 
committed to prison. Of these, 518 were under 12 years of age: 
16,548 were between 12 and 16, and 175,213 were 15 years and 
_under 21. There is no means of securing any exact comparison 
between the number of juvenile offenders in the United States 
who were committed to prison. In some states there is no 
adequate provision for juvenile offenders, and the conditions in 
the south are notably bad; but the development of the juvenile 
court in this country is a hopeful feature and the gradual 
extension of the reformatory system is another indication that 
curative methods are taking the place of those that are merely 
punitive. The English commissioners are making an earnest 
appeal for more rational and humane methods of treating 
youthful offenders, and will doubtless be supported by an in- 
telligent and sympathetic English sentiment. 

One gratifying fact is brought out in the English statistics, 
and that is the increasing number of offenders upon whom sen- 
tence is suspended under the First Offender’s Act and under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act. Under the First Offender’s Act 
nearly 6,000 were suspended in 1901, and those suspended 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Act bring up the total to 
50,000 persons whose cases were disposed of without imprison- 
ment. This is a steady annual gain from the 33,862 cases 
disposed of in 1892. The English system, however, is deficient 
in not providing for probation officers. Mr. William Tallack, 
for many years secretary of the Howard Association, in a re- 
cent communication to the London Times, has called attention 
to the need of investigation and surveillance by probation 
officers. Especially has he shown the need of adopting a sys- 
tem of juvenile courts which are having such a success in the 
United States, and he finds the germ of the idea in an ancient 
English act which was never developed, however, to any extent 
in English practice. 

SAMUEL J. Barrows. 
New York. 


























The Cynics. 


THE CYNICS.* 


“Other dogs,”’ once said Diogenes, punning upon the desig- 
nation of his School, “bite their enemies: I bite my friends for 
their salavation” ; and it may be confidently affirmed that he and 
his friends were admirably fitted for the friendly office. Gifted 
with impressive intellectual force, with unbounded capacity of 
contempt, and with a pungent humor, they did not know how 
to spare either men or institutions. The retort of Diogenes to 
his fellow citizens of Sinope is typical. He was told that they 
had condemned him to banishment. “And I,” was the rejoin- 
der, “condemn them—to live in Sinope.” The attitude of 
Diogenes to the men of Sinope was the attitude of the Cynic 
school to society at large. Like most ascetic systems it had its 
roots, in part at least, in revolt against the world. Nothing 
pleased them. With a trenchant dichotomy that reminds one of 
Carlyle, they divided mankind into the handful of wise men and 
innumerable fools. “Of what am I guilty,” once exclaimed 
Antisthenes, “that I should be praised?’ And the words came 
well from one to whom popularity was but “the babble of mad- 
men.” Even the most cherished ideas of the Athenian served 
only to point corrosive retort. Was it civic patriotism? “Why 
should I be proud of belonging to the soil of Attica with the 
worms and the slugs?” Was it the warlike spirit—that spirit 
that Plato, even in his idealized Greek state, weds so closely to 
philosophy? “Let a man apply himself to philosophy till he has 
come to regard the leaders of armies as the drivers of asses.” 
Was it popular election? (The Athenians, it will be remem- 
bered, were so democratic that they elected even their gen- 
erals). “They might as well nominate their asses to be 
horses.” So all along the line. Political institutions, property, 
the family, luxury in all modes, culture at least in many aspects 
—all serve but as targets for Cynic projectiles. Even the Athe- 
nian attachment to ceremonial religion—so singularly tenacious 
despite all the free thought of the Sophistic era—finds short 





*A paper read before the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 
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shrift in the blunt declaration that a temple is no holier than any 
other place. 

It might seem that views like these have at any rate the merit 
of being unambiguous. And it would not do to accuse the 
Cynics of saying anything they did not think, or of thinking 
‘anything they did not say. Yet for this very reason there is 
possibility of misconception. This in two directions. For (1) 
we must not take these Cynic utterances too solemnly. The 
Cynics were philosophers ; but they were also satirists and hu- 
morists. Like all the masters of vituperation, they had a zest 
in the commination service. And this being so, it would betray 
a lack of humor to read all these flings, flouts, sneers, sarcasms, 
as if they were meant for philosophic formule. Once, it ap- 
pears, Diogenes was shown some ingenious kind of dial; “Not 
a bad contrivance,” was the rejoinder, “to avoid missing one’s 
meals.”” We make take this seriously if we like. But it may 
be safer to put it alongside of Antisthenes’ asseveration (wrung 
from him possibly in some moment of exasperation with dilet- 
tantism) that “awise man will not learn to read so as not to be 
troubled by trifles.” One must beware of the pedantic literal- 
ism of the men who cannot laugh. 

(2) There is, however, a second possible misinterpretation. 
The Cynics, it must be already evident, were men of extreme 
opinions and unbridled speech. That element of “measure,” 
“proportion,” “symmetry,” so dear to the Greeks, to them was 
wanting. And as they had the virtue of living up to their doc- 
trines, it was equally wanting in their eccentric and sometimes 
indecent lives. Hence the temptation to dismiss Cynicism as a 
travesty of philosophy, and the Cynics as no better (if one may 
borrow the phrase) than spiritual clowns. 

For two reasons any such misinterpretation would be grossly 
unjust.. (a) One that the Cynic revolt against society was far 
from unprovoked. In our gratitude for what Greece has done 
for us (and what has it not done for us?), we must not forget 
that even the Greece of Pericles had its blots. It was devastated 
by constant wars, and it could be ruthless in its manner of wag- 
ing them. It was split up into little municipal states which 
hated each other with a perfect hatred, as Athens hated Thebes 
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or Sparta, or as Thebes hated Athens. It was built upon slavery 
—the horrible slavery of the mines as well as the milder bond- 
age of the household; and it grew into slavery rather than out 
of it. Beautiful in so much, even as its own Parthenon, Greek 
civilization could as little assimilate this servile substratum as 
could the Parthenon transmute into frieze and columns the na- 
tive rock of the Acropolis. And then these little States were 
torn by those intestine rivalries, and cursed by those unscrupu- 
lous ambitions which led to the political inferno described in 
lurid pages by Thucydides. Add to this the perennial vices that 
may only too surely be reckoned upon where wealth has grown, i 
and luxury increased, and command of leisure and facilities for 
culture borne their usual harvest of dilettantism. Who will say 1 
that such a society did not need its censors and satirists? There i 
was a word of advice once given by Diogenes. It may be com- 
mended to all those, whether individuals or nations, who wince 
under the lash of their critics: “Associate with your enemies: 
they will be the first to tell you of your faults.” (b) The sec- 
ond point—the second consideration which forbids us to take f 
Cynicism too lightly—is that, despite all its extravagances it 
rested on a principle. Disgust with social life was part of it. 
But it was not the main part, nor would it ever have been so bit- 
ter had it not found inspiration elsewhere in the life, and in the 
doctrine, of Socrates. 

It sometimes happens that a great man, though himself far 
enough from being sectarian, becomes the founder of sects. He 
cannot help it. He is so great that his followers, being lesser 
men, and quite unable to see around him, come to mistake the 
part for the whole, to fashion their god in their own imperfect 
image, and to subsist each of them upon his own favorite frag- 
ment of the master’s example and teaching. This, at least, was 
what happened to Socrates. None of the world’s great thinkers 
has ever gathered into discipleship men of such varied types; i 
and never did philosopher trouble himself less than did this 
philosophic genius to keep all his utterances formally consistent, 
or to hand on to successors the doubtful legacy of a dogmatic 
system. The result followed. When he passed away, it was 
Plato alone who reproduced him in his splendid many-sided- 
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ness. For the rest, the varied aspects of truth that had found 
unity in the Socratic personality fell asunder into fragments, 
which were portioned out among followers who, as usual, all 
claimed the true apostolic succession, and all repudiated every 
succession but their own. Hence arose those schools so fitly 
' called the incomplete Socratics; and among them, arrogant in 
their incompleteness, the Cynics. 

When Antisthenes, the founder of the school, first made the 
acquaintance of Socrates, he could hardly have appeared a 
promising disciple. He was already middle-aged, “too old to 
learn.” He was himself already a teacher of philosophy; and 
who does not know that for a man to have disciples is by no 
means the surest way to become a disciple himself? Yet An- 
tisthenes was not deterred. We see him, cross-grained and 
cantankerous though he seems to have been, tramping his five 
miles from the Peiraeus to meet with Socrates in the Agora, 
and to learn from his lips the open secrets of a deeper philos- 
ophy. And then there was so much in Socrates that came half 
way to meet his admiration. For Socrates was anything but 
the typical Greek. He was rugged and plain. His dress was 
coarse. His manner of life was frugal. He was an admirable 
campaigner. Hunger and thirst, cold winds and scorching 
suns, could make no impression on that iron frame. He often 
went barefoot. And though he could enjoy himself in due 
season—witness The Symposium of Plato—he could also be 
abstemious to asceticism. Nor was he fastidious in his com- 
pany. Rich men and poor came much alike to him. And as 
for his talk, it was not at all of the kind that the Greeks, or most 
of us since, have been accustomed to hear from philosophers. 
For it seemed to deal little with the high themes of the schools, 
with the cosmologies of the early philosophers, or with the ab- 
stract science of some of his contemporaries. Has not Zeller 
even called him “philistine”? In truth, there were men who, 
when they met him, were shocked to find to what an extent his 
conversation ran upon smiths, tailors, tanners, saddlers, and 
such like. And though in this homely talk, in these analogies, 
thrice-vulgar to Greek ears, there lay in germ nothing less than 
the idealism of Plato, this did not appear upon the surface. 
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There were remarks, too, which must have found in Antisthenes 
a receptive soil. “To need nothing is divine, to need as little as 
one can is all but divine.” It was sayings like this that An- 
tisthenes carried with him to bear their fruit in due season in 
Cynic life and doctrines. There were, of course, other sides to 
Socrates—urbanity, zest in the gaiety of life, humorous tolera- 
tion for human weakness, reverence for the laws of the land, a 
profound religious spirit. But Antisthenes cared for none of 
these things. Enough for him that he had found a pattern of 
austerity, conviction, and rationality. 

Yet it was not the character only of Socrates that wrought 
upon the Cynics. It was also his doctrine. 

Socrates was not merely a moral philosopher. Like Plato 
and Aristotle after him, he was also, and even more, a moral 
reformer. For his lot was cast in an age of transition. The 
unsuspecting confidence of the morality of tradition was pass- 
ing. Not all the forces of reaction, with Aristophanes to head 
them, could bring it back. Athens had turned that earlier page. 
The swift brilliant expansion of national greatness that followed 
the Persian war had brought new problems, and a widened hor- 
izon had opened Athenian eyes to the diversity and variability 
of moral standards. Not least, there was at work the search- 
ing solvent of those great thinkers of the Attic illumination— 
the Sophists. In their hands a rhetorical sensationalism was 
raising doubts as to the possibility of knowledge of an objective 
moral order ; and a rhetorical egoism in ethics rapidly preparing 
the way for an identification of right with might, of law with 
force, of obligation with fear, of justice with a perishable and 
changing thing of human institution. Can it be wondered at if 
there were those who feared that before this the very props of 
moral and political obligation were going, and that an urgent 
practical need called for a supreme effort of reconstruction. 
Among these were the great constructive thinkers of Greece. 

Two courses lay open. The one was to recognize the organic 
dependence of morality upon social conditions ; and in the light 
of that, to attack the vast problem of reconstructing society 
upon a more rational basis. This was the way of Plato and 
Aristotle. But it was not the way of Socrates. In the eyes of 
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Socrates—as in the eyes of Mill and Carlyle—the one vital re- 

form was the reform of individual men. And the needful spe- 
cific was of the simplest. It was what has now become the 
good old way of hoisting scepticism with its own petard, of 
. meeting the critical and sceptical reason by appeal to reason that 
was critical and not sceptical. This was the way of Socrates. 
In season, and sometimes out of season, he insisted that moral- 
ity stood or fell simply with the possibility of bringing men to 
think, or (to be more precise) of bringing them to clear, well- 
defined, and sound ideas of what their duties were. As all the 
world knows, he taught that virtue is knowledge. And though 
an exact interpretation of the formula is far from easy, the dic- 
tum meant (and this is what concerns us) that, if the moral 
life is to be set upon a sure basis, it must be through the enlight- 
ening of the will—the will which, to Socrates, as to the Stoics, 
to Spinoza, to Kant, meant the reason of the individual. 

It was here the Cynics laid hold. One may not say they re- 
produced their master. It is evident that reason in their eyes 
had not the same function as in his. There was less of knowl- 
edge, less emphasis on definitions. There was more of simple 
strength of rational personal conviction. But on one point 
there was entire agreement, on the vital point that, in things 
moral, it is the spirit that profiteth, or, as Antisthenes has it, 
that “men are rich and poor not in their establishments, but ‘in 
their souls.” No philosopher of either the ancient or the mod- 
ern world, not even Kant, has so insisted that in comparison 
with the good will all else is as dross. 

It was in fact just this which led them to leave their master 
far behind. In identifying virtue with the enlightened or ra- 
tional will, Socrates had made virtue inward. But he had 
never meant that, therefore, virtue was not outward. On the 
contrary, he had frankly accepted the life of Athens as he found 
it. .He had done his duty as a citizen on the field and in the 
dicastery. He had submitted himself to the laws, even when 
they adjudged him to die. And in giving his life to the mis- 
sion of personally influencing individuals, he had taken it for 
granted that the men he dealt with were, like himself, living the 
ordinary civic life of the average Athenian. Not so the Cynics. 
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Seizing upon the truth that virtue is, in its essence, inward (a 
state of will or reason), they went on to infer that, therefore, it 
must not be outward; and in that uncompromising spirit de- 
clared that there is no true moral life for man till he has cut 
himself loose from every tie, every resource, every institution 
which social life has to offer. 

They had a certain justification. “He who hath a wife and 
children hath given hostages to fortune.” Extend the trite 
aphorism and we have Cynicism in a nutshell. Not wife and 
children alone, but friends, wealth, reputation, public position, 
institutions, all things on which men have set their hearts—are 
they not all “hostages to fortune’? For all ordinary life is at 
best precarious. It is precarious even by reason of its outward 
resources, which, whatever security they may bring, do, as a 
matter of fact, in proportion as they widen the range of inter- 
ests, offer thereby a larger target to the slings and arrows of 
misfortune, and stake our happiness upon eventualities beyond 
our own control. There is but one effectual security. Care for 
none of thes things. Give never a hostage to fortune. Mini- 
mize wants even to the vanishing point. Be independent 


“Rally the good 
In the depth of thyself.” 


Such is the message of the Cynics. All external goods were in 
their eyes obstructions, all social interests distractions, all de- 
pendence, whether on men or on things, an imperilment, a sacri- 
fice of the soul’s self-sufficingness. Like the Stoics when they 
asserted their freedom in the last abnegation of suicide; like the 
Christian anchorites when they sought for their own souls in 
the desert ; like the monks when they strove for spirituality of 
life in the austerities of the cloister ; like the begging-friars who 
raised mendicancy into an article of their faith, so did these 
Cynics turn their backs upon all the world had to offer, in the 
conviction that this was the path to moral victory. “He taught 
me,” said Diogenes, of Antisthenes, “what was mine and not 
mine. Property was not mine. Kith and kin, acquaintances, 
friends, fame, intimate associates, places of abode, occupation— 
all these he taught were no concern of mine. What then was 
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thine? The exercise of my own thoughts. This I might pos- 
sess unhindered.” 

This result is even more apparent if we glance from the 
Cynic doctrine to the Cynic life. The typical figure is of course 
Diogenes. When he came to Athens, it appears he had a slave 
who ran away. The owner’s consolation was peculiar: “If 
Manes can do without Diogenes, so, surely, can Diogenes with- 
out Manes.”’ This was the keynote of all his long life. It is all 
a progressive discovery of how many things he can do without, 
a prolonged process of self-denudation. It went on till his death, 
which was characteristic. His friends found him one morning 
lying on the stones of one of those porticos which were his usual 
sleeping place. They thought himasleep. But he had in truth 
at last achieved the final minimization of wants. 

We can now perhaps understand how the two aspects of 
Cynicism stand related. There was the revolt against society ; 
there was the conviction inspired by Socrates that the seat of 
virtue is the rational will. These two joined hands in the life- 
long struggle after a moral independene, an individual self-suf- 
ficingness, which carried in it an affirmation at once of the su- 
preme moral worth of life, and of the worthlessness of every- 
thing that life had to offer. 

If we are to do justice to this strange and picturesque philos- 
ophy we must not dwell too much upon its externals. Ascetics 
are never to be judged by the singularity of their austerities ; 
and in this case rags, filth, and indecency must not obscure the 
fact that Cynicism was the first thorough-going plea for moral 
freedom which the western world had seen. In this aspect it is 
in advance even of Plato and Aristotle. For these, though by 
far the greatest ethical thinkers of the ancient world, have yet 
their limitations. To both of them, the moral life is still identi- 
fied with-the peculiarly Greek form of civic organization. It is 
so even in the ideal republic of Plato, which is, after all, no 
more than the Greek state glorified. Hence that intense civic 
exclusiveness persistent even in Platonic and Aristotelian 
ideals, to which the larger unities, national or cosmopolitan, 
were hardly yet above the horizon. Hence the profoundly 
aristocratic spirit even of the municipal so-called democracies ; 
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and hence, too, the basal institution of slavery of which the 
great philosophers were the apologists. These limitations were, 
in time, to disappear, and it needed other forces besides theory 
to demolish them. But it is to the credit of the Cynics to have 
declared, and that while the zods was still in full vitality, that 
the moral life of the individual did not stand and fall with 
Greek civilization. They were cosmopolitans when as yet the 
Christian and Stoic cosmopolitanism was a long way off. Nor 
had they anything of the aristocratic leanings of Plato. Far 
from it; “philosophers of the proletarit” they were, after their 
own fashion, men with a mission who were convinced that 
philosophy had its message to the multitude—the multitude 
whom Plato declared to be inherently incapable of philosophy. 
And as they were certainly no respecters of persons, to them 
the barriers between bond and free, so insurmountable even to 
Aristotle, were broken down. Nor is it easy to exaggerate 
the importance to ethical thought of the idea upon which all 
this indifference to externals rested; the conviction that in all 
moral estimates it is the good will that is alone significant. It 
was a doctrine which was peculiarly needed in Greece. For 
where—as in Athens—private life and public life were so in- 
timately related, and where the individual found free and sat- 
isfying expression for himself in political activities, as well as 
in attainable enjoyment of the best literature and art, there was 
a risk that the inward life might receive less than its due. 
Lives that find a quite congenial environment are apt to lack 
something of spiritual intensity. And though it might be 
maintained that the antidote was already there in the teaching 
of Socrates, and the deepening of the moral consciousness 
which it involved, it may be doubted whether, without Cynic 
exaggeration of Socratic doctrine, Plato and Aristotle would 
have laid such impressive stress upon the spirit in which an 
action is done as the supreme condition of its goodness. It isa 
lesson that has never been lost. Caught up by the Stoic philos- 
ophy, and incarnated in the Stoic life, it became one of the 
great legacies of ancient thought to modern ethics. 

Nor is it to be denied that even the Cynic gospel of self-de- 
tachment from social life rests on a truth. We are all in some 
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sense (to use the Leibnitzian term) monads, seif-centred in our 
being, however manifold our relations to others. Our thoughts, 
ouh hopes, our fears, our sorrows, all our experiences, are in a 
very peculiar sense our own. “It seems to me,” says Sir J. F. 

. Stephen, “that we are spirits in prison, able only to make sig- 
nals to each other, but with a world of things to think and to 
say which our signals cannot describe at all.” Or, as Words- 
worth has it— 


“Points have we all within ourselves 
Where each stands single.” 


And, indeed, it is something of a common-place that when the 
world—even our own intimate world—has done its utmost for 
us, a limit is reached in every grave crisis beyond which we 
must be ourselves or succumb. It is but a half-truth perhaps. 
But then it was precisely the strength of the Cynics to belong 
to that order of one-sided minds without which mankind would 
never know what whole truths mean. 

Mankind, however, and more especially philosophic man- 
kind, are never content to live long upon half-truths. They 
have an irresistible tendency to pass to the other halves. And 
it is a striking comment upon this text that when Antisthenes 
was declaring that he had rather be mad than feel pleasure, 
Aristippus was maintaining the supreme end of life to be the 
pleasure of the moment. Hence that line of criticism which 
sets itself to show that Cynicism does but scant justice to the 
volume and variety of human life. 

This, however, is perhaps beyond our limits. It must suf- 
fice at present to point out that, taking these Cynics upon their 
own ground, the manner of life they praised and practiced was 
anything but well fitted to compass the end they so strenuously 
laid to heart. 

For, in an evil hour for their own cause, they turned their 
backs upon speculative philosophy. This was the more per- 
verse in that Socrates had suggested a better way. For though 
Socrates was not himself a speculative philosopher, his ethical 
teaching had opened the way for a metaphysic. His life-long 
labor was a search after definitions of our moral concepts and 
categories ; and the pre-supposition of this great effort was the 
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conviction that these concepts, these definitions, had an objec- 
tive ground in the nature of things. Hence it came about that 
his philosophy left as legacy to the speculative genius of Plato 
the epoch-making problem of finding a metaphysic of morals. 
Now with Socrates the Cynics went a certain length. To them, 
as to him, morality spelt reason, and reason meant moral con- 
viction. But then, in their case, this moral conviction, as so 
often happens with ascetics, lacked “content.” How could they 
pass on to the Socratic task of defining the concrete virtues— 
justice, temperance, bravery, and the rest—when they were 
spending all their lives in flinging contempt on those relations 
of social life in which, and through which, these, and all other 
virtues, could alone gain “content” and actuality? Add to this 
that, in their excessive pre-occupation with the moral life, they 
came to regard speculative philosophy as an intellectual luxury, 
or, in other words, as but one of the modes of culture which fell 
under their ban. It fits with this that, in such speculative ex- 
cursions as they did make—and Antisthenes had enough of the 
thinker to indulge these up to a point—their results only served 
to accentuate this divergence from the fruitful Platonic devel- 
opment of Socrates. For Antisthenes was a thorough-going 
nominalist, and as such stood committed to the anti-Platonic 
doctrine that all general concepts, be they of the virtues or of 
things in nature, are no more than general terms without ob- 
jective counterparts or confirmatory realities in the nature of 
things. This blocked for him effectually the path that led 
Plato, in his development of Socratic teaching, to his meta- 
physical doctrine of a cosmos of “ideas” in which all general 
concepts, whether ethical or scientific, find their objective 
ground. Small wonder then if Antisthenes disparaged specu- 
lative thought when thus, in his eyes, it had become barren. 

It is not our present concern to examine the value of this 
nominalistic doctrine. Our object is simply to point out that, 
in the interests of Cynic morality, nothing could have been 
more fatal. For, by this disparagement of the speculative life, 
the Cynics robbed themselves of what has ever been, and still 
is, one of the most effective of all pleas for the life of self-de- 
tachment from the world. Surely if man be ever justified in 
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sitting loose to the life of institutions and the duties of citizen- 
ship, it is when he is possessed by a passion for scientific inves- 
tigation or speculative truth. Not all the triflings of dilet- 
tantism can obscure the fact that a passion of this kind, if it be 
sincere, exacts an undivided allegiance. It is not simply that 
life is too short for any one to do great things both in theory 
and practice. It is that the whole speculative and scientific at- 
titude of mind is fundamentally diverse from that of the rest- 
less and crowded life of affairs. Plato saw this. He saw it, 
although no speculative thinker has ever been sterner than he 
in exacting social service of the philosopher. For Plato tells 
us also that, however strenuously the thinker must take the 
burden of the commonwealth on his shoulders, his heart and 
mind are really elsewhere, and ever ready to quit politics for 
that serene pursuit of truth in which his closing years are to be 
spent. And Aristotle follows Plato. There is no mistaking 
the sharpness of the antithesis in which he sets the practical and 
the contemplative life, nor can words be more explicit than 
those in which, in the tenth book of “The Ethics,” he tells us 
that, in proportion as a man rises to the life of thought, the less 
does he stand in need of those outward resources, and of that 
part-partnership in action with his fellow-citizens, without 
which the moral life is impossible. And, indeed, his words here 
and in the context have actually been pressed (falsely, but not 
unnaturally) into a plea for the life of retreat from the world. 
Surely then it was in an evil hour that the Cynics turned away 
from speculative thought. Even if they lacked the speculative 
instinct—and no doubt they did—they would still have been 
wise not to defraud themselves of this strongest of all argu- 
ments for detachment from the world. There have been quiet- 
ists, who have had little to show to the world for years which 
were filled with communion with their God. There have been 
thinkers, both in science and philosophy, whose epoch-making 
speculations have been only possible to men who, like Spinoza, 
lived remote and secluded. Who will say that theirs were 
empty lives? Yet this is what the Cynics missed. They ab- 
jured, they decried the life of citizenship—and for what? 
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This leads to a further criticism. For when philosophy or 
science demands self-dedication to the theoretic life, it is not 
barren of most practical results. It is of the very essence of 
it that it brings the finite individual life into conscious relation 
to a supreme Realty—call it Idea of the Good, Infinite Sub- 
stance, the Absolute, Deus sive Natura—which, in Spinoza’s 
language, can fill the soul entirely. And it is because the in- 
dividual, otherwise insignificant indeed, can turn to this alike 
in thought and in feeling, that he can become capable of the 
strength to lift himself above the shocks and cares and vanities 
about which those who have not seen the vision disquiet them- 
selves in vain. Such at any rate has been the experience of 
most of the great prophets of individual independence. It was 
so with the Stoic sage, strong to defy the world because con- 
sciously at one with the reason which moves through all things. 


It was so with the Reformers and the Puritans, who resisted: 


principalities and powers, not in their own strength, but “by 
grace.” It was so with our own Carlyle, in whose eyes true 
self-reliance finds its ground, much as it did in his prototypes 
the Hebrew prophets, in unshaken trust in “the old eternal laws 
that live for ever.” In all there is a gospel of self-sufficing- 
ness; and in all it is self-sufficingness through conscious de- 
pendence upon some supreme Reality that exists beyond the 
flux and commotion of human affairs. 

From this source of strength the Cynics were cut off. In 
their struggle after an absolute moral independence, in their 
narrowly practical concentration upon this, they turned away, 
with fatal blindness, from the perennial sources of individual 
strength. So will it ever be with all who follow them in mag- 
nifying the moral life to the neglect or disparagement of a re- 
ligious faith or a speculative philosophy. 

Nor, quite apart from this, can one admit that their practical 
philosophy was the true path to that personal morality for 
which they were so ready to offer up, on a ruthless altar, all the 
world could give. One can see this in the later history of the 
school. With the passing of its great founders, Antisthenes 
and his disciple Diogenes, its inspiration seems to have left it. 
For, though the later Cynics kept up the old heroic tradition of 
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plain living, their plain living gravitated downwards to unre- 
deemed beggary, squalor, and indecency. They still, of course, 
flattered themselves that they possessed their own souls, but 
their souls, like those of many a raving anchorite in the desert, 
or fanatical Stylites on his pillar, could hardly be said to be 
worth the possessing. It is a well-known epigram of Aristotle 
that the solitary is either beast or god, and it is to be feared 
that these later Cynics had little of the god. 

One cannot wonder. It was but the Nemesis that is so apt 
to overtake all votaries of an extreme asceticism which, in a 
leap after the moral heroic, rashly renounces the homelier ordi- 
nary incentives to virtue. Such incentives, be it the love of 
home and kindred, the affection for friends, the kindliness of 
daily life, the honorable pursuit of wealth, the loyalty to an 
institution, the stimulus of public spirit, the love of country, 
these incentives may look commonplace beside the passion for 
saving souls, the heroic spirit of renunciation, the rupture of 
all ties, the hating of father and mother for the Kingdom of 
Heaven’s sake. Yet it is at our peril that we try to cut out 
these incentives, and, like the Cynics, cast them from us. For, 
however, nobly the forlorn hope of morality may still struggle 
upwards by the way of renunciation, the risk is that the mass 
of mankind, bereft of the ordinary motives that are the perma- 
nent safeguards of morality, may find nothing to check thejr 
descent towards the brute. 

This is what Aristotle saw with convincing clearness. Aris- 
totle does not denounce the Cynics. In his usual tolerant and 
inclusive fashion he goes all the way with them in insisting that 
the moral life must be a thing complete and all-sufficing in it- 
self. He adopts the very watchword of Cynicism, “self-suf- 
ficingness” adrapxera. But then the Aristotelian self-suf- 
ficingness is not of the sort that minimizes wants, and leaves 
the individual isolated from his kind and stripped of life’s re- 
sources. On the contrary, it is the self-sufficingness which 
can only be won by the slow process of self-realization; and 
which sees in life’s resources not clogs, not distractions, not 
hostages to fortune, but the instruments by whose right use 
alone human nature can develop its powers. It is all summed 
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up in a single aphorism: “the state is the limit of self-sufficing- 
ness,”’ meaning, that for a full and soul-satisfying life the “so 
cial animal,” man, needs no less than all that is included in a 
well organized society. This exactly hits the weakness of 
Cynic asceticism. So long as ascetics content themselves with 
railing at the world, they are not likely to fail of occupation. 
The crux comes when we ask, What next? Denunciation, re- 
nunciation, satire, negations however forcible, however witty, 
are impotent to develop the soul of the man who tries to subsist 
upon them. There is but one way—the way of Aristotle and 
of Carlyle—it is by finding one’s work and doing it. For 
without a sphere of action the soul is irretrievably atrophied, 
and without a sphere adequate at least in some measure to the 
varied potentialities of man, the best gifts of the soul, which 
come by acting in the world, not by withdrawing from it in an 
impotent fancied superiority, will never be possessed. It was 
the paradox of Cynicism, as it is of many other forms of asceti- 
cism, that in a true antinomian fervor it at once magnified the 
moral life, and in the very act of doing so denied to it on the 
threshold the elementary conditions of its realization. For the 
wisdom of Aristotle here points the way not only to a fuller, 
more many-sided, and more beneficent life than the fanaticism 
of the “mad Socrates,” Diogenes, but to a more than Cynic 
self-possession and a more than Cynic independence. 

Nor it is to be granted that, even in its denunciations, Cyn- 
icism made war upon the world in the most effective way. Hu- 
man nature will endure, and even welcome, satire and com- 
mination, especially when humorous. Satire is good reading, 
and the masters of invective, Juvenal, Swift, Carlyle, are far 
from unpopular. But there is nothing which so effectually 
turns the edge of invective as the perception that it is undis- 
criminating. We feel this about the diatribes of Antisthenes 
and the rest. They denounced war, but to what purpose, when 
we feel that they would have equally denounced a filibuster’s 
raid and the civic devotion of Marathon or Salamis? They 
rose above the narrow exclusiveness of the zods and were the 
first cosmopolitans; but what of that, when we feel sure that 
they would have risen above the kingdom of heaven could it 
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have descended four-square upon earth? After all it is a spu- 
rious and an easy cosmopolitanism which comes of indifference 
to the fatherland. The true cosmopolitanism comes by ante- 
cedence, not by negation of patriotism. They protested, too, 
and vehemently enough, against Greek forms of ritual, but one 
- feels that they would have swamped in one common condemna- 
tion the most devout achievements of religious art, and the 
mere antics of superstition. It is so all along the line. It is 
the easiest function in the world to object, if one has made up 
his mind to be always in opposition. It is also a role doomed 
to ineffectuality. The Cynics, ancient or modern, who give us 
no credit for our ordinary virtues, will find us slow to give ef- 
fect to their diatribes against our extraordinary vices. Their 
moral purpose may be excellent, “to bite us for our salvation.” 
But it is not reasonable, it is subversive of all just gradations of 
moral value, and would not cure but kill, were we to don the 
staff and wallet of Diogenes, and turn this sharp medicine into 
the daily diet either of individuals or nations. 

And yet, when all is said, it would ill befit us to fall in toa 
Cynic attitude towards Cynicism itself. Rather let us leave it 
with the reflection that, so long as philosophy has a message for 
mankind, Cynicism will stand as a memorable reminder that 
the spirit is more than the flesh, life of more value than its 
trappings, duty greater than pleasure, and the rational will 


strong enough to overcome the world. 
Joun MacCunn. 
University COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
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THE INDIVIDUALISM OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 


When Marcus Aurelius set down in his “Meditations” the 
results of those endeavors after self-discipline which were 
essential to his ideas of duty, he not only furnished the world 
with an example of the loftiest moral insight, but he gave 
expression to a temperament and type of mind which will 
always influence life. He is by no means “the last of his 
line” ; he will never be without spiritual descendants. In the 
pages of Dr. Rendall, we have recently had placed before us 
a masterly portrayal of the man. Yet it would be giving a 
poor return for the benefit received if on that account we were 
to cease to study Marcus’ actual work. 

Let us glance for a moment at his teaching as a whole. 
Be resigned, he at all times insists. Self-submission to the 
continuous act of participation and surrender which the Stoic 
cosmos manifests, leads to the acceptance of whatever is in 
season for the universe. An individual man is part, but prac- 
tically an insignificant part, of the whole. All is well with the 
cosmos, but we can only reach that view by the contemplation 
of the insignificance of particulars. It appears, however, as 
if the thought which underlies this doctrine must ultimately 
defeat its own end; for we are left finally with a limited indi- 
vidual which expresses, or at least participates in, the fullness 
of the whole, and, notwithstanding is ordered to acquiesce, 
literally without a murmur, in an incompleteness which is 
inscrutable. What wonder if the individual revolts? Curi- 
ously enough, we find the direct antithesis of this view in the 
hedonism of Omar Khayyam. Take the famous stanza— 

“Ah Love! could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire 


Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire!” 


In a former edition of the Rubaiyat the word “Him” is ren- 


dered “Fate” by Fitz Gerald, which appears to be an improve- 


ment. But in any case, the verse presents us with a striking 
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contrast to the Stoic view of the universe. It reverses the 
picture, and shows how faith in the music of the spheres may 
be opposed by faith in the unfathomable injustice of things. 
For Marcus there is really no such conflict between the cosmic 
and the ethical process as Professor Huxley conceived, and 
' therefore it does not need to be explained; for Omar (or Fitz 
Gerald masquerading as Omar) the cosmic process is so pro- 
foundly unethical, that the ethical process which arises within 
it is hardly worthy of the name. 

Marcus, then, as so many great moralists have done, abides 
by the harmony. And the result is, that if we pessimistically 
subject ourselves to an over-ruling “optimism, we reach one of 
his main points of view; we grasp his individualism in essen- 
tials. The problem thus indicated, indeed—the reconciling of 
the part with the whole—has probably not been satisfactorily 
solved yet. But there seems to be little question that the more 
isolated the individual is made—in accordance with Marcus’ 
tendency—the more difficult is the philosophical task. If man 
harmonizes with his fellow-man merely by fitting in to him 
in a marvelous way, and not by being identical with him in 
spite of differences, the strain of unifying which is put upon 
the cosmos bids fair to break it. To assume that these parallel 
lines meet at infinity is very questionable metaphysics. The 
unifying power itself remains a mystery. But let us see how 
Marcus’ compromise is worked out by him in some of the 
details of ethics. 

The isolation of the inner man is the first point that strikes 
us. The inner man is self-swayed, makes itself just what it 
wills to be, makes all that happens seem to itself what it wills. 
Withdraw into yourself, says Marcus; for by nature our rea- 
soning inner self finds content in just dealing and the calm 
which follows. As to pain, if it is past bearing, it brings an 
end; if not, it can be endured. And in doing all this we are 
discharging, of course, a cosmic function: “life in smooth 
flow” is the discharge of that function; to recognize that fact 
is reason. Such an attitude, when not only ourselves but others 
come to be considered, makes us regard justice, and indeed all 
virtue, as primarily cosmic—a duty to God or to the universe. 
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Secondarily, however, virtue branches out into a social prin- 
ciple; and accordingly, we arrive in due time at the famous 
“World-city” of which all men are citizens. Virtue branches 
out in this secondary way, because man is the apex of nature. 
Man is by nature social, and he cannot get behind his nature. 
He has even, in addition, a lower sort of communion with the 
inferior parts of the world. 

The practical result of this doctrine is that Marcus retreats 
into himself triumphantly at times when we should consider 
that he ought to be out of doors. It is well, therefore, to look 
for a statement in the “Meditations” which will show Marcus’ 
attitude at its best, and yet indicate where his tendency breaks 
away from the modern world. For that will enable us to see 
where, in ethics, his compromise between the cosmic and the 
social differs from the compromise or reconciliation between 
the two which modern religious thought presents. And we find 
such a statement in the well-known passage: “The residue of 
life is short. Live as on a mountain. It matters not whether 
here or there; everywhere you are a citizen of the city of the 
world. Let men see and witness a true man, a life conformed 
to nature. If they cannot bear him, let them make away with 
him. Better that than life on their terms” (X. 15). The ex- 
tract is striking for its nobility of spirit; not less so for the 
absence of eagerness to improve mankind positively. The tone 
is the true tone of kindliness ; but not of “Compel them to come 
in.” Marcus’ harmonizing of the cosmic with the moral is 
subject to his usual restraint; “nothing too much,” he seems 
to say. It has not such rich and full tones as that of Christen- 
dom. This fact seems to be an essential feature of the case. 

In the struggle to show forth the characteristics of a true 
man, Marcus relied mainly on reason; and relied on it in a way 
that has so often been discussed apropos of Stoicism that we 
need not spend much time on it. Reason, the judgment-forming 
power, could, in his view, over-ride passion and sensibility gen- 
erally. Yet strongly as he held that the good man must have 
severely disciplined passion and desire by reason, condemna- 
tion, in set terms, of the grosser forms of vice is singularly 
absent from ‘his writings. He takes all that for granted. He 
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is mainly concerned with the refinements of a rationalistic 
morality. And he only combats the doctrine of “pleasure” 
indirectly, as it has no vital interest for him. Death and life, 
good report and evil report, pain and pleasure, riches and 
poverty, he says, can neither enoble nor demean. This doc- 
‘ trine, no doubt, simplifies the problem for him unwarrantably, 
as it enables him to fall back on his idea of “indifferent things” 
in order to escape practical difficulties; but on the other hand 
some of his finest utterances are in enunciation of the partial 
truth contained in his error—the fact that virtue rises above 
the mere vicissitudes of fortune. 

His view of life naturally affects his view of death. On the 
question of suicide, he is, of course, according to modern no- 
tions, unsound; though there are passages in his work which 
would themselves afford a good answer to those opinions of 
his which have been condemned. The passage at the end of 
the “Meditations,” however—his nunc dimittis—shows the 
essential part of his sombre outlook. There he compares the 
end of life to the discharge given by the praetor to a player 
whose task is done. No tyrant gives us our dismissal, but 
nature. The completeness of the work is not in our hands. 
“Death” it has been said in modern times, “is an incident that 
doesn’t count.” Thus Marcus’ apathy has a note in it which 
is characteristic of all disciplined minds. Life, no doubt, must 
not be made a meditation upon death; but death is a fact not 
to be gainsaid. The man who imagines that life is given him 
for the working out of purposes, for a connected and rational 
series of endeavors, and fails to consider how death, with its 
immediate possibility and its ultimate certainty, continuously 
affects these, has still something to learn from Marcus’ “harp- 
ing’’ on his latter end. 

According to the traditional view, Marcus represents the 
approximation of the heathen-to the Christian Schools; and 
his “piety” was almost a prophecy of the future. The “way 
of perfection,” which, he proclaimed, was to live out each day 
as one’s last, with no fever, no torpor and no acting a part, was 
a way which many were to tread after. him—ascetic and indi- 
vidualistic like himself. And if he sometimes showed a pes- 
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simism which was not exactly imitated afterwards, his ideas 
of life as over-shadowed by death and yet triumphing over it 
have a curious significance for us. There is little doubt that 
he did not believe in the immortality of the soul in any sense 
that would satisfy Chritianity. On the other hand he is abso- 
lutely free from “other-worldliness.” He is not sordid in a 
spiritual way as some have been. Much discussion—some of it 
very unprofitable—has been spent on the endeavor to deter- 
mine how far Marcus is entitled to the praises usually con- 
ferred on the “Saint” of Christendom; but surely, if we re- 
member that his ideas of brotherly love were only a shade 
less intense than those of Christendom, and that, on the other 
hand, the future life was absolutely dark to him, we have 
sufficiently determined his general position. 

Isolated as he conceived the moral self to be, Marcus builds 
his spiritual edifice confidently on men’s moral convictions. 
“There is nothing absolutely good,” he seems to say, “except 
the good will; and you know it. Be logical then in your con- 
duct; act out your convictions.” There is, however, a char- 
acteristically individualistic note in his utterances on the sub- 
ject. If you can find anything better than virtue, he tells you, 
then seize hold of it by all means, and enjoy the result of your 
discovery. Yet he is not afraid of your making such a dis- 
covery. This confidence in the moral appeal reproduces itself 
in another light in our own day. We often hear it said that, 
for all practical purposes, the ethical view of the world is the 
widest and deepest we have. An ethical view is not necessarily 
opposed to an intellectual, but as a matter of fact it is more 
successful in reducing the world to unity or harmony than any 
intellectual view that we can find at present. It is supreme, 
therefore, for the time being. The teaching of Marcus might 
have tended towards such a doctrine, had it not been held back 
by Stoic dogma. The frame-work of his mental world, how- 
ever, was an unquestioned Stoicism; and in the modern appeal, 
the individualistic note is less strongly accentuated. 

It has sometimes been suggested that Marcus’ outlook on 
life has in it, not merely an element of individualistic ““detach- 
ment,” but also an element of affectation, even of self-conceit. 
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In a character less gifted by nature than his, it is said, his 
principles would result in “priggishness” ; it is only the refine- 
ment of his disposition that prevents the baser element from 
showing itself more completely. Now it is, of course, a fact 


‘ that the Stoic may be unduly self-important. But we must be 


careful to attribute the effect to the right cause. Conceit is 
clearly a besetting sin of humanity; and the misuse of any 
principle, or set of principles, of moral action is likely to lead 
to it. In Marcus’ case, though it is very difficult to argue 
about such a point, the impression left as a whole seems to be 
anything but that of arrogance or pride. He can hardly be 
accused of vanity—a thing indeed which his soul loathed. 
Sincerity is conspicuous in his utterances; “no acting a part.” 
And probably the reason why he seems to many readers to be 
so “Christian” a “heathen” is that the virtue of humility in the 
Christian sense was part of the fibre of his moral being. 

One point there is, however, which may be considered more 
apposite. Marcus, like all moralists who lay great stress on 
the inner life, values character beyond all else. For him, as 
we have said, the good will is fundamental. Now when char- 
acter is thus made prominent, and a man’s attention is directed 
to what he is, there may arise the appearance of spiritual pride. 
But it is difficult to see how we can have morality at all on any 
other basis than that of character. If we are not to be allowed 
to differentiate sharply between ourselves “good” and our- 
selves “bad,” we may as well give up the game. No doubt one 
who is continually occupied with his own character—who is 
continually fingering his own motives—generally becomes 
spiritually morbid.. But the result flows, not from the con- 
viction that he, personally, must be good, but from an intro- 
spection which is prosecuted at wrong times and in wrong cir- 
cumstances. To have a reasonable conviction of the worth of 
character, not merely in others, but in ourselves, is essential, 
and it is not Pharisaic. It may be that Marcus’ self-question- 
ing is too continuous; but it must be remembered that the im- 
pression produced by his book is that of the cumulative effect 
of many musings. It was not intended that you should read 
the work all at once—if indeed it was intended that you should 
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read it at all. Marcus wrote for himself. And if it is asked 
why the other side of life is not more adequately represented 
in his meditations, probably the best answer that can be given 
is that he wrote in the manner in which he could best remind 
himself of the principles he valued. If you do not like his 
methods, pass on; but you cannot generally condemn them. 
There is another characteristic of the book which has a 
tendency to make it seem slightly pedantic, if not affected. 
Marcus’ individualism, as we have pointed out, was philoso- 
phical, though not merely philosophical. And it strikes us 
perhaps that Marcus clung with undue tenacity to his Stoic 
dogma, because that dogma is no longer our dogma; and we 
are familiar with the names of great men who have arrived 
at practical ideas very much the same as those of Marcus, with 
a different kind of dogma supporting them. Marcus did not 
realize how in the future Stoicism itself would be separated 
into a kernel and a husk. His disciples indeed have always 
returned, as he told them to return, to philosophy, as the sore- 
eyed to the sponge and egg—but not always to his philosophy. 
The great practical defect, then, of the ethics of the “Medi- 
tations” seems to be that there is no sufficient appreciation of 
the fact that it is not through the retiral but through the ad- 
vance of the soul that personality develops, and its dignity is 
increased. To him that hath shall be given; and the person- 
ality which minimizes or despises its human relationships de- 
feats its own end. The very essence of the individuality which 
Marcus desires consists, we might say, in its inability to exist 
for itself; and it is just this inability which constitutes its spir- 
itual wealth, its great possession. It cannot become cosmic 
simply by abstraction. Nevertheless, by a back-stroke as it 
were, peace and tranquility of the inner self—so ardently de- 
sired by man—can be gained; and in representing the latter 
aspect of the human soul Marcus’ work has great value. For 
he was driven forward, as it were in spite of himself, into the 
great world-city where men were not merely made to fit into 
one another for working purposes, like “the upper and lower 
rows of the teeth,” but in some measure lived and died and 
had their spiritual being in common. Marcus could appreciate 
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this in some degree, and, at the same time keep his eyes fixed 
steadily and calmly on eternal righteousness. He was a Stoic 
to whom life’s fitful fever was not altogether as nothing, and 
therefore he has the power of imparting to those who are 
oppressed by that fever something of his own Stoic calm. He 
was not so strong as never to be weak. 

Further, he raises in the minds of all who are interested in 
the problems of Theism, in a characteristic and telling way, the 
question of how far such patience and such faith in righteous- 
ness as he possessed are independent of a theistic basis, and 
whether his spiritual insight was in accordance with, or went 
beyond, his philosophy. In particular his individualism raises 
the question of the ultimate value of the human soul. Is his 
pessimism, pessimism? Is his calm really calm. The very 
nobility of his spirit, as I have already indicated, forces us to 
ask if his outlook was complete ; because here we have Stoicism 
in the form in which it is most attractive to us. Not by his 
own arguments, but by his influence, one way or other, on our 
arguments, he primarily draws us to him. He has given us 
the means of understanding his inmost thoughts, and we are 
almost bound in honor to make the best spiritual use of them 


we can. 
W. A. Watt. 
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The Spring of Salvation. 


THE SPRING OF SALVATION. 


Time out of mind it has been customary with the fathers in 
their generation to stigmatize as “morbid melancholy of youth” 
that pessimistic thought which so often finds vogue with young 
men. In consequence of this the opinions of a young man who 
avows his pessimism are discredited beforehand. They are 
symptomatic of his state in life, and, though they may havé, 
perhaps, pathological interest, they cannot be esteemed of ra- 
tional value. 

It is, therefore, with some hesitation that I, as a young man 
—opinionated, and hence under the obloquy—venture to lay 
bare my thinking; and before so venturing I would fain say a 
word in behalf of my kind. For I cannot consider melancholia 
juventutis either reprehensible or pathological. It comes in 
the natural course of events, and is due to awakening self- 
study. Up to a certain age the young of the human family 
find the outer world so real and weighty and full of tantalizing 
objects that its inner counterpart is hardly noticed ; but bye and 
bye the novelty wears away, mastery of the objective world, 
sufficient to the day’s need, is achieved, and then—lo, the new 
world! Is it strange that in the zest and flush of youth man 
finds himself an interesting animal, rather more interesting 
than all beside? So the gaze turns inward and we have awk- 
ward self-consciousness and that inquisitive self-study which 
the fathers term “morbid.” 

One having in mind the history of thought will see how, fol- 
lowing after revelation of the new world, the same yet not the 
same as the old, full of unreason and contradiction, yet not un- 
real, the sophists must have their day. The skepticism of 
youth is a shadowing of that skepticism in thought which ex- 
ploitations of the inner world have ever summoned forth. But 
the human mind, as history shows, never long rests content 
with skepticism. And so the young doubter casts about for 
materials with which to build him a house. He finds facts of 
experience. And they are not so many but that he must take 
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them all. He may not cull and cull out of the manifold only 
the seemly. He must take all. And some are faulty and some 
are wry and crass. What wonder, then, if the house he builds 
be ugly, mad, of ruinous? What wonder, then, the pessi- 


‘mism? Nay, if the fathers themselves wrought into their 


stable mansions all the facts of experience, what might these 
mansions be? 

For there are unwholesome facts in human experience. First 
among them is war, and with it wounds and pain and death. 
The survival of the fittest is the end of the fight, they tell us, 
and to kill is the way of life. Again, there is evil. No mere 
negation of good, but evil positive and black and stinking. And 
finally, ugliness. We are so accustomed to the traditions of a 
world beautiful that we are apt to forget that in these smoke- 
grimed days it is mainly a tradition. 

Now whether pain and evil and ugliness mean any meta- 
physical truth or not, I think none of us can deny that in our 
poor irrational human experience they are very real and abso- 
lute fact. The young man accepts them as such. He meets 
them in the same spirit of natural curiosity with which in ear- 
lier years he met the objects of the outer world; and when he 
comes to frame his Weltanschauung, his world-vision, he in- 
cludes them in it with the same naive conviction that all he 
finds in the world must, forsooth, belong to it. He leaves it to 
the fathers to construct worlds wherein no evil is, where the 
ugly is tinselled and the foul sweetened with perfume. Is it a 
wonder, then, that when he sees that the stiraulus of life is 
pain, that the winged hopes of his happier days are but targets 
of fate, that the golden apples in the gardens of the Hesperides 
are husks and ashes, that death alone is lord of peace—is it a 
wonder that he comes to hold happiness to be cnly a chimera? 
Or, having felt the virulent potency of evil, having seen and 
loathed the vile, is it strange if he sometimes comes to doubt 
whether in truth there is a Power working for righteousness 
in the universe? And he does so doubt. Flaubert has some- 
where likened life to a foul whiff from an underground laun- 
dry, and a young man, of clean mind and habit, I have heard 
use the same figure. 
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Now I hold that that attitude of mind which courageously 
faces the facts of experience and takes them in their full con- 
sequence is not only the most admirable, but the most true as 
well and the most valuable in a search for truth. Age with its 
conservatism and reconstruction is partisan. It has range of 
experience and dialectical keenness, but it is lacking in recep- 
tivity, it is not without prejudice and, one might add, coward- 
ice. The conceptions of the fathers are like systems of philos- 
ophy, framed and fixed, but to be outgrown; whereas the 
thought of the young men represents rather those periods of 
skeptical criticism which serve as indices of new developments. 
Pessimistic they may be, as facts compel; but the facts are 
taken without fear or favor. And surely, if only for this atti- 
tude and its indical value, the young man’s thinking deserves to 
be considered of rational worth, not merely of pathological in- 
terest. 

If the end of ethical study really were not knowledge, but 
conduct alone, as Aristotle said, there would be no purpose in 
its pursuit beyond the spheres of practical politics and applied 
sociology. For all action subservient to the biological need 
the conditions of life furnish us stimuli and direction suffi- 
ciently definite. Obeying these, we live; rebelling, we die. It 
is simple and inexorable enough. Nature offers us a modus 
vivendi and, perforce, we accept it. But for the civilized man 
it is not enough that the act of the moment he vouchsafed him, 
the need of the moment fulfilled. He demands a rationale in 
his ethical life just as he demands it in his cosmogony. He re- 
quires motif as well as motive for his actions. Perhaps his 
craving comes only from a sense of artistic fitness, a love of 
unity and harmony, but its satisfaction is quite as essential to 
his comfort as is a well-groomed person or congruous sur- 
roundings. The madiaeval search for the Summum Bonum 
has been transformed into a search for an adequate and appro- 
priate raison d’etre in the ethic world. 

Now it is a prime condition of such ethical rationale—as ap- 
pealing to reason—that it should not only be satisfying and de- 
sirable, but that its aim, as an end of ethical action should in 
some measure be attainable. An individual may erratically 
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buy gardens in the moon without ever expecting to pluck fruit 
therefrom or gain other satisfaction than his own eccentricity 
affords. So it is that we have the somewhat affected devotion 
to impossible ideals. But such cases are only the picturesque 
—they are without the pale of the truly artistic in ethical life. 
When we come to the domain of social ethics—our people’s 
ethics upon which most intimately depends our self’s own—no 
such eccentricity is admissible. The scientific mode of think- 
ing makes reasonableness, and the biological fact of living 
makes practicability essential to our ideal. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that attainability must be a characteristic of what- 
ever is ethically reasonable as well as of what is practicable. 

It may not be too much to assume that all ethical systems in 
some sort recognize human happiness, here or hereafter, as the 
real Summum Bonum. With the hedonists and utilitarians 
happiness in this world is avowed the good. With the intui- 
tionists genetically at least happiness is the true ethical motive, 
for intuitional ethics is almost inseparably associated with the 
notion of divine interposition and divine rewards and punish- 
ments in the world tocome. With the perfectionists there may 
be more question. And yet perfection is understood to mean 
approximation to the god-like and the heavenly estate, and 
surely Heaven is the place of joy. “Virtue is its own re- 
ward?” Yes, but there is reward. And why was the adage 
called forth, why is it necessary? Is it not because virtue is 
accustomed to cast envious glances upon vice, whispering, Lo, 
it is happy! even as vice says of virtue, It is happy !—is it not, 
after all, because joy is implicitly recognized as the most-to-be- 
desired? So all systems of ethics assume, consciously or with 
hazy circumlocution, that the greatest good is human happi- 
ness. 

And now comes the young man asserting that happiness is a 
chimera. He holds that a world conceived in pain, reared 
through brother-battles and nourished by steaming blood from 
the sacrificial altar can never be a happy world. Of happiness 
in a world to come he has no assurance, perchance no faith. It 
is not his fault. It is the malady of the age, and it is bitter in 
his heart. But it is in his heart; he is a child of his time. 
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Wherefore he has broken with ethics—with all the systems 
which declare that the happy man is the perfect man or the 
perfect man always the happy one. There is no ground be- 
neath his feet—only a falling away and a falling. Is it strange, 
then, that he becomes skeptical and pessimistic and mad and 
morbid, a contumely unto his fathers? 

I do not say that he values happiness less than do other 
men or that he is more willing to abandon the strife for it. He 
sees that Nature—mater durissima!—grants to her children 
that modicum of joy necessary to mere living; and being a 
young man not over-filial, he is ready to wrest from her what 
further joys chance or battling offer. Happiness in his eyes is 
indeed good and to be sought for; but at the same time he rec- 
ognizes that the ideal of a happy world is of the unattainable 
and so cannot be a rational ethical ideal. For in ethics, where 
the ideal must determine the motif of a life’s action, the sense 
of harmony and sufficient reason cannot be satisfied with an 
ideal which per se is in no wise attainable. And so our young 
man is in a sorry case when he casts about for materials with 
which to build him a house. What is worth while? he asks, 
as others have asked before him. What is there that is at once 
harmonious and reasonable and attainable and ethically satis- 
fying? 

Now if he could know the purpose of the whole world and 
the sum of it and the substance, he could doubtless find his 
place in it satisfactorily enough. But to know these things is 
the province of the wise men and the elders. And being wear- 
ied of the vanity of philosophies which are beyond him, he is 
only concerned for a candle unto his feet. But where shall he 
find that little light? 

I think there can be but one answer. He must search for it 
within his world. If anything in all his world is pronounced 
worth while for him it is so. By being worth while I mean 
that it must satisfy the needs of ethical reason: it must be 
adapted to an harmonious, reasonable and attainable ethical 
experience. “Well, and why not happiness? It is reasonable 
and harmonious in human life, for all men seek it instinctively. 
It is in a measure attainable.” Yes, in a measure, for individ- 
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uals; but the ideal of a happy world is an impossible ideal; 
there can be no such thing as a happy life which is the average 
life. Of course, the young man might adopt a purely egotistic 
hedonism if he believes that his own life may be made happy. 
But that would be neither reasonable nor harmonious, for it is 
essential to ethical reason and harmony that the ethical ideal be 
framed for society and not for elect individuals; and the ideal 
of egoistic happiness in such a sense is even more unattainable 
than any other. 

The notion of happiness as the ethical ideal must be aban- 
doned ; and again the builder asks, What is worth while? And 
passing in review all his experiences, I think he will find cer- 
tain of them which his consciousness will ratify as pre-emi- 
nently the worthful. For there are certain realities of our 
worlds which we reverence and love and hold to be most noble 
and most sufficient unto themselves. I am not here concerned 
with any question of a real worth beyond that which conscious- 
ness attests, nor of whether the conscious measure may be true 
or false, nor whether it is constant or consistent. I want only 
to show that we do ascribe high worthiness to some things 
without requiring any reason for the ascription, but instinc- 
tively and because we must. The feeling of their worth is in- 
evitable and ultimate in our consciousness. 

What are these self-sufficient experiences? Well, because 
they may not be defined nor narrowly mapped out, I will call 
them the beautiful: And if beauty seems to you a term not 
sufficiently broad to cover all, consider that I would extend its 
meaning until it does cover them. For I hold that when ‘we 
speak of the noble and the pure and the exalted, of the great 
and the glorious, of the altogether lovely, we are not using so 
many empty words nor a phraseology of dreams whose sub- 
stance is to be analyzed out of consciousness, but designations 
of very real and living experiences, as vividly potent as aught 
that is external. And I hold that self-abnegation and self-im- 
molation and sympathy and the spirit of compassion are of this 
company ; and strength and strife and fearlessness, the will to 
achieve, the glory of righteous battle, the magnificence of de- 
votion unto death as well; and that which is gratifying to the 
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zesthetic taste, to the sense of form and color, of sound, of 
touch, and that which is merely appropriate and cleanly. All 
these I would include in the one wide term—beautiful ! 

Thus the life beautiful and the world beautiful is our ethical 
ideal. How, then, does it meet the conditions: harmony, sat- 
isfactoriness, reasonableness, attainability? They are all bound 
up with one another, these conditions. They form one of those 
complexes of consciousness the psychologists love to juggle 
with ; and I think that when we say of anything that it is worth 
while we mean nothing more than that the whole complex con- 
sciousness is satisfied. Yet some answer may be made. 

First, of harmony. How is the beautiful life harmonious? 
To reply, because it is beautiful and harmony is essential to 
beauty, is verbal tautology. Yet in consciousness there is no 
tautology, for there harmony and beauty have fixed values 
apart from their relationship. 

Of satisfactoriness. Consciousness itself gives the warrant 
of sufficiency ; this by hypothesis. 

Of reasonableness. Whatever appeals to the human mind 
as worth endeavor and is at the same time harmonious and sat- 
isfactory and attainable, is it not therein reasonable? 

Of attainability. Is the dream of dreams possible? Can 
our world, laden with so much ugliness and ever amenable to 
the laws of life, be made on the whole a beautiful world? I 
am afraid this question cannot be answered objectively nor 
from scientific premises. The truth is, the answer depends 
partly upon one’s notion of beauty, but mainly upon one’s opin- 
ion. The proposition is not for a priori determination, but for 
experience to demonstrate. The court of final resort is purely 
subjective. We are forced again to verbal tautology: the at- 
tainable beauty must mean the persistence of a type which is 
not impossible. So far as ethical ideals and actions are con- 
cerned, the weighty question is of belief. If I can hope for 
the actual incarnation of my ideal beautiful the condition is 
met. And the enthusiast whose mind’s eye sees a world beauti- 
ful is likest to believe in it. Wherefore, blessed is the en- 
thusiast ! 
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But, after all, you will say, is not this beautiful the old ideal 
of happiness come back under different masking? Is it not 
at least the instrument of happiness, for all men know that 
happines sought in her own name is coy and elusive? The 
beautiful has been defined as the most-to-be-desired; men 
‘most desire joy; are joy and beauty not, then, one? I had 
thought to be well rid of this notion of happiness, for it is but 
a wan hope. I will not dispute the premise that men do most 
desire happiness, or, at any rate, that which shall bring happi- 
ness, for it would involve much profitless talk on the meaning 
of this and that, on what happiness is and what desire; and, 
indeed, we have not words to tell what they are nor even what 
is their mental kin. I want only to show that for me beauty 
is diverse from joy, that the two do not involve each other, 
that they are often antagonistic. If your experience does not 
accord with mine, there is no more to be said. 

But I have known a beautiful life—a life of courage and 
achievement, of generosity and sacrifice, of blithe spirit in 
the face of death. And the theme that life was pain, so that 
when he came to die it seemed not ill for him. That was a 
beauty without joy. 

More than this, have we not all felt the sorrow of a beautiful 
night and the pains of a musical wind? Have we not wept 
with the violins and trembled with the shock of cymbals? 
And was this for joy? When I live Lear or Hamlet it is not 
because I find in their lives happiness, but because the tu- 
multuous sorrow of Lear and the cankerous grief of Hamlet 
somehow: ennoble and beautify my sorrows and my griefs, 
though they do not make them less sorrows and griefs. 

So it is that the young man says, happiness is a chimera. 

“But what is beauty, with all the talk of it?” 

I have been expecting the question long. And if I had 
eyes to give, and not words only, I might hope to show it. 
The truth is, beauty, like the geometrician’s axioms, is not 
subject to demonstration. It is not even amenable to logical 
definition, for its form is not the logical form. Further, and 
unlike the axiom, it is not necessarily nor yet probably nor 
actually universal. For each consciousnes it is bound to be 
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in some respect peculiar. Nevertheless it exists in most con- 
sciousnesses, and with definite content and meaning. What 
that content is I can enly suggest, hoping that your con- 
sciousness will seize and ratify the suggestion, and that your 
beautiful and my beautiful will in some degree fall into accord. 
Only so may we have ground of common understanding. 

And now I suspect I am beginning to be called all sorts of 
names. Platonist, perhaps, first of all, though I will not 
bother about that. But for ethics, intuitionist or perfec- 
tionist? I confess I do not like them. But let us not quarrel 
over names; only let us come to an understanding. To my 
mind perfectionism implies two conditions to neither of which 
I concede possibility. In the first place, the perfect is superla- 
tive—issima; and I do not believe that the most beautiful 
world or life I can conceive is possible, but only a world on 
the whole beautiful. Secondly, we have immemorially a triple- 
faced goddess, the Good, the True and the Beautiful, which 
the perfectionists seem to worship. And I hold this a false 
goddess, for I do not believe the true to be either wholly good 
or wholly beautiful, and I do not believe the good of common 
opinion (though not, of course, of my opinion) to be wholly 
beautiful. Concerning theese and meaning of “intuitionist” 
there are no such clear objections. But in general the associa- 
tions of the term imply a universality of ethical insight, its in- 
evitability and innateness, or even its divine implantation; and 
these I see no good reason for asserting. I had rather be 
called, not very euphoniously to be sure, “subjectivist”; for I 
hold that each man’s ethical ideal must be the creation of his 
subjective life, and that each man must fight for his own. 

And now, what of the power of beauty in ethical action? 
For, after all, we must return to Aristotle and concede that the 
end of our study is not knowledge but action. Apart from the 
well-known power of the nobler beauties, which have given us 
beautiful lives in times past and give us beautiful lives to-day, 
is the power of mere esthetic taste. To prove this I would cite 
Petronious in Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis, and bid you compare 
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him with Nero and the unclean of Nero’s court. What made 
Petronious fair and all this foul? Surely not moral nor reli- 
gious restraint, as we conceive them; surely it was the power 
of good taste. I know a young man—yes, another, O fathers! 
—a friend of mine. He is susceptible to influence; he is soc- 
iable in habit; he is without conventional religious stay or 
restraint; he is free of many of the notions that go to make 
up its morality; he does not even have instinctive recognition 
of all the finer moral laws. On a time this young man was 
thrown freely into the companionship of certain of the unclean ; 
but the mere unesthetic ugliness of their life and their ways 
revolted him, so that his soul was saved. And I know another 
like him and another. 

The potency of beauty as an agent of salvation in individual 
lives is not to be denied, but can it regenerate a world? This 
question, like so many others, cannot be precisely answered. 
An answer depends first of all upon one’s notion of a regener- 
ate world. If that is of a world freed from strife and pain, 
from tragedy, I should say that neither beauty nor any other 
power can ever bring it to pass. By my notion of a world 
beautiful is very different from that of a “good” world, in the 
common sense. And indeed, I hold the latter in much the 
same contempt that is implied when one apologizes for an- 
other, “O, but he is good-hearted and well-meaning.” It is 
just a well-meant world. 

If we change the question: can a leaven of beauty permeate 
and make beautiful our world? Again these is no answer. 
Only time.can show. But I believe that it can; and the rea- 
sons for the faith that is in me are the visions which men have 
seen of that beautiful world, and the power of beautiful lives 
which I have felt, and the potency of beautiful ideals to make 
lives beautiful. 

Finally, what are the living means to salvation through 
beauty’? Here once again the young man turns to his ex- 
perience. Even if there be no one power working for right- 
eousness in the universe, yet there are powers in it. The young 
man has felt them. Powers of evil and powers of good and 
powers of mens’ personalities,—all combatting one another, 
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striving for mastery of him. There are impulses of duty call- 
ing for direction. There are impulses to act calling for motive. 
He sees, too, that life means action; that action means war; 
that war means the survival of the fittest. And being but a 
young man and yet a barbarian, he girds himself to do battle. 
It is his duty to fight for his beautiful and to strive to make it 
conqueror among all beauties. And so the impulse of duty 
finds direction; and the impulse to act finds motive; and the 
ethical life finds its motif; and the principle of life, which is 
war, is not esteemed an evil thing nor a God’s mistake. This 
is the egotistic, the individualistic principle. 

Of all potencies for the moulding of life, human personality 
is the greatest. Through the influence of man upon man, if 
at all, is to be wrought the world’s salvation. We are too old 
and worldy civilized for a new Redeemer. The power of re- 
ligion as supernaturalism is passed away; hereafter religion 
must mean humanism. The crying need is for men and men 
and men who shall be apostles of beauty, each a redeemer in 
his kingdom. This means wars of kingdoms, conquests and 
defeats; but it is the only way. 

I have seen some such men. I have felt their influence and 
the glory of it, and have seen how it has wrought regeneration. 
And I have seen the world, the brute world, turn and strike 
with lies and slander when its shame has been revealed. And 
I have seen young men and young women sorrowing because 
the lord of their kingdom was taken from them. But I think 
some of them have carried away its beauties with them to deck 
new kingdoms. 

Now this is the altruistic principle: that the conqueror loses 
himself and his personality in that he conquers. For if my 
beautiful is to conquer and become the living beautiful of the 
whole world, it must be appropriated by all men, and then it 
is no longer mine. So it comes to pass that “whosoever shall 
seek to save his life shall lose it.” Nevertheless, it is the duty 
of each, as it is the law of nature, that each shall fight for his 
life. 

So the spring of salvation is the Beautiful. 


Boston, Mass H. B. ALEXANDER. 
; . 
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DISCUSSION. 
REMARKS ON PROF. LEUBA’S CRITICISMS. 


The INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics is not the place to 
carry on a too elaborate discussion regarding a technical ques- 
tion in abnormal psychology, but since I have been offered the 
opportunity for some remarks upon Prof. Leuba’s criticism, in 
the October number, of my Report on the Piper case, it may not 
be out of place to comment upon the matter briefly. I must 
remark, however, that his frank recognition of the scientific 
character of the work, the admission that some of the incidents 
are at least suggestive of something unusual, and the evident 
care with which he has read the detailed record, something 
which it is hard to induce psychologists generally to do, make 
it an ungrateful task to enter into any defence of my interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena in that Report. In fact, I shall not here 
say a word in defence of the spiritistic theory, as I do not think 
this defence is nearly so important as the work of experimenting 
and putting into scientific shape and record the facts that pur- 
port to have some sort of supernormal explanation. It was due 
to the apparent character of the facts to test the theory which 
they suggest, while the most important task was to have scien- 
tific method applied to them in both the record and the analysis, 
whether the conclusion presented is ever verified or not. All 
that I shall endeavor to do is to correct various errors of state- 
ment and representation which might prevent the reader of Prof. 
Leuba’s discussion from going to the Report to judge the facts 
for himself. There are some general remarks to make before 
going into details. 

1. The reader will observe in a careful reading of Proi. 
Leuba’s criticism that his general treatment of the incidents 
labors under a serious misunderstanding of the grounds on 
which many of the incidents were spoken of as true. In spite 
of his recognition that I was not attempting to demonstrate 
spiritism, Prof. Leuba has treated many of the incidents as 
if I were assuming them to be evidence because they were true. 
I was very careful to say explicitly (pp. 116-117, 293) that I was 
testing, not proving, the spiritistic hypothesis. I had before 
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me the alternatives of fraud, secondary personality, and telep- 
athy, with perhaps the conjunction of the last two. Refusing to 
discuss the first, it was my duty, after showing that subliminal 
guessing had been excluded along with suggestion from myself, 
to examine every fact, important or trivial, with reference to its 
explicability by the hypothesis which I had proposed to test. 
This policy does not imply that I was treating every true inci- 
dent as evidence. I explicitly said that I did not so treat them 
(p. 293). If I had been demonstrating the spiritistic hypothesis 
I should have been obliged to isolate the evidential from the 
true non-evidential incidents, and to have allowed the latter to 
be explained by other suppositions. But I was dealing with 
both an evidential and an explanatory problem. The eviden- 
tial aspect may require discrimination between the various types 
of data offered, but the explanatory aspect will not permit this. 
The test of an hypothesis is what it will consistently explain 
throughout the total mass of material. If it will not explain 
certain facts it is defective and some other hypothesis has to be 
substituted. I should have done a very foolish thing, when 
avowedly testing a theory, if I had only picked out the evidential 
incidents and ignored those which were equally explicable by it 
though not qualified to prove it. Prof. Leuba has evaded the 
conception of the problem which I had explicitly formulated and 
treated the details as if I was regarding many of them as evi- 
dence because they were true. 

2. Probably the most important reason for Prof. Leuba’s fail- 
ure to see the point of view from which I was discussing the 
problem is the circumstance that he has not remarked the point 
of view from which the spiritistic hypothesis was conceived. I 
had explicitly stated (pp. 16-17, 246, 250) that I had formed my 
conclusion upon a wider record of facts than my Report, as I 
was in duty bound to do, and was simply applying the hypothesis 
so obtained to the incidents of my record to test it in detail. 
Prof. Leuba does not reckon with this fact in any respect, and 
tacitly or openly implies that I was assuming incidents to be 
evidential which in fact I had no more treated as such than he 
would do. In testing an hypothesis, all facts have to be treated 
alike; in the true, both the evidential and the non-evidential, 
and in the false, their consistency with the main hypothesis 
through rational adjuncts. 
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3. The whole weakness of Prof. Leuba’s position is apparent 
in his treatment of what is false in the record. He calls atten- 
tion to the false incidents without for one moment asking the 
question how they can, in the form in which they occur, be com- 


patible with any of his hypotheses. Nor does he make it clear 


to the reader, as he should have done, that I had fully con- 
sidered the false incidents. In fact, Prof. Leuba says: “The 
writer of the Report goes over the incidents which have, or 
might have, evidential value; the rest, i. ¢., the false and irrele- 
vant, is passed over unmentioned.” I was especially careful 
throughout the Report in my Notes and Summaries to call ex- 
plicit attention to the false incidents, so that I should not be 
charged with this very neglect, and I gave a most careful dis- 
cussion of them in their relation to the spiritistic hypothesis (pp. 
214-238). The reader will note that, in stating the “main ad- 
vantages” of the spiritistic theory, Prof. Leuba omits to mention 
this consideration of “Mistakes and Confusions,” though he 
specifies the arguments from the “Unity of Consciousness” and 
from the “Dramatic Play of Personality.” 

4. Almost every objection which Prof. Leuba presents against 
the Report was anticipated and answered by the experiments 
recorded in Appendix IV of the Report (pp. 537-623), and there 
is not the slightest evidence in Prof. Leuba’s discussion that he 
has even looked at this set of experiments. My position and 
the evidential question will not be appreciated until these ex- 
periments are studied with the same psychological care that' is 
due to the experiments with Mrs. Piper, and which Prof. Leuba 
has read with more care than the usual psychologist. 

5. The close of Prof. Leuba’s discussion makes it very clear 
that he thinks, if the spiritistic theory be adopted, the facts at- 
test such a meagre existence that most of us would wish to be 
delivered from it. In this view he shows very distinctly what 
he missed by not examining Appendix IV with reference to this 
very point; for I there record experiments undertaken for the 
very purpose of showing that-rational living persons would 
choose incidents to prove their identity that indicated nothing 
of their normal life at the time, and the result showed that, if 
Prof. Leuba’s mode of interpretation and remark have any jus- 
tification whatever, he would have to conclude that the “com- 
municators” in those experiments, professors and students in 
Columbia University, were insane, and that the remarks and 
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defective memories of some of the receivers even are laughable. 
Prof. Leuba’s observations expose him to the accusation of not 
having studied the nature of the evidence which will prove per- 
sonal identity and exclude fraud, chance, and suggestion. 

6. Prof. Leuba notes what many critics neglect to observe in 
my discussion of the spiritistic theory, namely, that a most es- 
sential feature of it is the view that abnormal mental conditions 
prevail on the “other side” as necessary for communication, but 
he regards the view as a “damning supposition,” though it seems 
essential. But Prof. Leuba does not indicate a single scientific 
reason for thus rejecting the supposition. He gives it a merely 
ad captandum rejection, with the assurance that the scientific 
plebs will accept the rejection without question. But what evi- 
dence has he that such a supposition is false? How would he 
prove a negative here? I grant that the supposition cannot be 
made without reasons, but it is equally certain that no man has 
any right without equally explicit reasons to deny or ridicule :t. 
I was very careful to point out both a priori and empirical rea- 
sons for my supposition (pp. 284-285, 643-649), and this fact 
should have been recognized in any statement of my position. [ 
showed that the conditions must be complex and not simple, and 
that we have no reason to suppose that the conditions for com- 
munication have the stability of our mechanical methods of com- 
munication through space. To have all messages clear and free 
from mistake there would have to be a constant and perfect 
adjustment between three sets of conditions: (1) The physical 
and mental condition of the medium; (2) the mental condition 
of the “communicator;” (3) the relation between two supposed 
modes of existence which must render communication more dif- 
ficult than between living persons. Prof. Leuba forgets to note 
that, without motor vocalization, very little intelligent communi- 
cation can be mediated between the living, and that little only 
by means of common experiences and symbols previously 
agreed upon. All communications from a transcendental world 
must involve some effect in our physical world and the most 
probable source of such effects must be the human organism, 
and there is no guarantee that this should be a very perfect in- 
strument for any consciousness but the incarnate. It is more 
than possible that such a medium would offer almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to any communications whatever, to say 
nothing of their being clear and without mistake. Prof. Leuba 
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shows an inclination to demand a greater freedom from error 
in the message than any scientific man can make. The proper 
duty, however, of the scientific man is to explain the true facts 
that are obtained and not to make up his mind against the case 
on the ground of what is not obtained. If the positive evidence 
justifies a belief in the supernormal, the mistakes and omissions 
are not objections, but an additional problem. 

7. In rejecting the argument from “selectiveness” against 
telepathy Prof. Leuba wholly misunderstands my statements 
about it and the point of view which I took in it and which every 
psychologist must take in it when estimating telepathy. I grant 
all the “selectiveness” you please for secondary personality 
when you are dealing with the subject’s own experiences. But 
it is another thing when you are dealing with telepathic subjects. 
Secondary personality means that your selected content is 
mnemonic in its nature or constructive along the lines of the 
subject’s normal experience. Telepathy, assuming it possible, 
involves access to other minds, and if it is selective here it is not 
confined to the present active states of consciousness, as it 
would be on mechanical or dynamic principles. The selective- 
ness about which I was talking did not mean that the selective 
process was carried on after the telepathic acquisition of the 
fact; for this would imply that much more had been acquired. 
But it meant that the telepathic process, if admissible as an ex- 
planation of the record, had to be supposed to imitate exactly 
what a surviving consciousness would necessarily be expected 
to do, and then face mistakes incompatible with the omniscient 
powers assumed to explain the facts actually selected. Prof. 
Leuba does not meet this issue by referring to the selectiveness 
of secondary. personality, which I had explicitly granted and had 
even expressed the willingness to regard the trance personali- 
ties as nothing else. 

8. In the matter of estimating evidence Prof. Leuba has total- 
ly evaded the fundamental value of confused incidents and the 
possibility of establishing personal identity on them as well, or 
even better than on other and clear facts. There are no better 
means of discrediting chance, suggestion, and fraud than by 
certain types of confused and erroneous messages. Prof. 
Leuba’s criticism along this line shows no empirical evidence 
upon which to base his judgment. I had anticipated his whole 
plan of criticism and met it by special experiments to show that 
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confused incidents and the barest hints, far less specific than in 
the Piper phenomena, were sufficient to establish identity and 
to exclude chance and suggestion. This was in Appendix IV, 
not noticed by my critic, where occasional instances of fragmen- 
tary messages between living persons succeeded well and the 
most specific and clear messages failed (pp. 586-590). The same 
phenomenon is frequently observable in this record between pp. 
608 and 623 inclusive. I called special attention to this fact on 
p. 268 of my report and italicized one very interesting instance 
bearing upon the point at issue, namely, “‘Question 7, p. 619,” 
where the confusion was worse than in many of the Piper in- 
cidents and yet was the first source of identification. 

9. There are a number of gratuitous references to “affective 
influences” and “unconscious influence” which it would be hard 
to prove, but which are more useful for imputing weakness than 
for making out a scientific argument on the other side. It is 
strange that scientific men always despise emotions when they 
are in favor of religion or a future life, but do not reckon with 
them in skepticism. I have never seen a monopoly of cool 
judgment on the side of doubt, but scientific men like to play 
Stoics in religious matters when this is not their attitude in any 
other relation of life. It seems to be good ad populum argument 
to impeach spiritists for “affective influences” without empirical 
evidence that this applies in the concrete case, assuming all the 
while that skepticism is an unprejudiced judge. Apropos of this 
assumed exemption of the skeptic from “affective influences” 
my critic says: “Let us rather listen to the conclusion of those 
who have only read and not witnessed.” What kind of science 
is this? Here is advice to scientific men not to investigate and 
experiment for themselves, but to condemn a priori those who 
do! This is all the more remarkable from the fact that it comes 
from a man who is himself a psychologist and who is not sup- 
posed to form any convictions without personal investigation 
and experiment. 

10. I should notice a number of misconceptions and errors 
of statement which the reader of the discussion would not re- 
mark without a careful study of my Report. 

In regard to the incident about “tokens” Prof. Leuba’s in- 
terpretation that it refers to “token of friendship” is not borne 
out by the text. It is invention pure and simple, arising out 
of an association in his own memory about the significance of 
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the word, while the text alludes to the “communicator’s having 
tokens which he recollects and in the next sentence refers to a 
photo in his “collection.” If Prof. Leuba does not want me to 
complete the incidents to which the “communicator” apparently 
refers, he must not add to the actual record of facts ideas that 
‘are neither expressed nor implied in it. This is evading the 
force of the facts by invention. Then, again, I did not say or 
imply that it was a “wonderful incident.” I only said that it was 
“interesting.” 

Prof. Leuba’s remark that the second passage quoted by him 
“seems clearly within the possibilities of invention” is subject +o 
the following comments: (a) It is not found on the pages men- 
tioned; (b) I nowhere called it “remarkable,” as I am said to 
have done; (c) It was not deemed or represented by me as 
such; (d) My first notes rejected the passage as false or non- 
sense. More careful inquiries proved many of the incidents true 
and I merely stated this fact without regarding them as either 
remarkable or evidential. The passage referred to was deemed 
of so little value that I did not even refer to it in the summary 
of facts. (e) The question why the “communicator” did not 
specify more clearly the special use of his paper cutter is 
answered by what I said on pp. 214-238, 249, 284-285. 

If the reader will examine the record carefully he will observe 
that Prof. Leuba’s remarks about the McClellan incidents are 
largely apriort. No reasons are given for his rejection of their 
pertinence, while contextual considerations are wholly ignored 
by him. Appendix IV shows identification of personal identity 
on far less pertinent evidence and without the giving of any 
proper names. I am quite content to let any student who is 
familiar experimentally with such incidents decide between Prof. 
Leuba and myself on the supposition that the McClellan inci- 
dents are due either to chance guessing or suggestion. 

My own position is that the only hypothesis which can give 
any difficulty to the student is that of conscious fraud, and I 
only wish it distinctly remembered that I refused in the Report, 
and still refuse, to discuss that hypothesis until some one en- 
deavors to apply it in detail, with the adjuncts necessary to make 
it probable and intelligible. I had carefully considered sugges 
tion and guessing and would not waste time in applying them 
in detail (pp. 16-17, 124, 247-248). I consider that every intelli- 
gent man who experiments on this subject of guessing and sug- 
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gestion will rather take refuge in fraud as the best means of 
giving trouble in this problem. 

On the whole, I cannot complain of any desire by Prof. Leuba 
to do the Report an injustice. I am rather pleased with the 
general spirit that is shown toward such work, and I am not 
anxious to make proselytes. Every man must make up his own 
mind on the problem and scientific psychologists cannot adopt 
the hypothesis which I have defended until much more has been 
accomplished in this perplexing field, and until they have the 
opportunity to come into direct personal contact with experi- 
mentation in it. But I will say that there will be little opportu- 
nity granted them as long as they publicly ridicule it. There are 
no doubt fakirs and silly performances have given the con- 
ception by which the average intelligent man and scientist has 
to judge of the subject, and the contempt with which this has to 
be met only make respectable people conceal genuine phe- 
nomena from the knowledge of scientific men. The only way 
to find facts which really require investigation is to exhibit the 
kind of tact and respect which the student of abnormal psychol- 
ogy has always to show in the treatment of pathological 
phenomena. When this is done, our psychologists will find it 
convenient to avoid public ridicule of the subject and they may 
actually discover some interesting facts right at home. 


James H. Hysvop. 
NEw YorK. 


REJOINDER TO PROF. HYSLOP. 


I regret very much the erroneous statement of which Prof. 
Hyslop complains in Section 3 of his answer. I do not know 
how to account for it and I cannot now do better than offer an 
apology. 

The recognition of the mistake just referred to does not, how- 
ever, modify my opinion that the first part of the volumie gives a 
wrong impression, 7. ¢., an impression much more favorable to 
the spiritistic hypothesis than the one derived from the complete 
records filling the second part of the book. I had simply stated 
my own observation and that of other persons. I have since 
then verified its correctness. But, as I had said no blame at- 
taches to Prof. Hyslop on that score. 
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The other remarks of Prof. Hyslop are either without any 
force or bear upon points which affect in no way the position I 
have taken in the discussion. I beg the reader’s indulgence for 
a word of comment upon the issues raised in the sections of his 
answers indicated by the numerals below. 

‘ 1 and 2. If I have treated some of the incidents as if Prof. 
Hyslop assumed them to be evidences merely because they were 
true, the fault is probably as much with him as with me. It is 
not always easy to find out what evidential weight he ascribes to 
true incidents. He seems to me at times to vacillate from what 
might be termed an official attitude, quite skeptical, to a private 
one, more receptive. 

3 and 6. The requirements with which Prof. Hyslop would 
-urden a reviewer are not to be endured. He need not suppose 
that, because no reason is adduced the writer has none to offer. 
If I called attention to the false incidents without discussing 
their compatibility with my hypothesis, and if I was content 
with merely stating that the supposition of an abnormal mental 
condition prevailing on the “other side’ was a damning sup- 
position, it is because I was writing a critical review and not an 
exhaustive treatise. For the same reason, I could not sum- 
marize his discussion on this last point. I might, however, have 
referred the reader to the pages of the Report on which the dis- 
cussion is to be found. I have the same sufficient excuse to 
give for the omission of “Mistakes and Confusions” in mention- 
ing the main advantages of the spiritistic theory. The argu- 
ments I have mentioned (p. 102) are, in my opinion, and, I 
believe, in his own, the main advantages, as I was careful to say. 
Had I added “Mistakes and Confusions” wtihout explaining 
how they could be used to the advantage of the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis, my readers could not possibly have appreciated their 
value for Prof. Hyslop’s thesis. 

4, 5 and 8. I had carefully read Appendix IV. I did not, 
however, find it either possible to discuss it or necessary to 
refer to it. I can reconcile my opinion with the facts brought 
out in ‘that Appendix without being driven to the conclusion 
that the Columbia University students were insane; for, if there 
are many points of similarity between the experiments reported 
in Appendix IV and the alleged communications through Mrs. 
Piper, there are also many points of difference. 
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The failure on my part to discuss the value of confused inci- 
dents and of errors should not be called an evasion; it is the 
outcome of economy of space in a paper already too long. 

g. My remark upon the strong biassing influence of the feel- 
ings in the peculiar circumstances under which these experi- 
ments were carried on is no “ad populum argument.” It is a 
sound psychological remark. Instead of recognizing its truth, 
Prof. Hyslop prefers to turn around and impute the same to the 
skeptic. That does not help his case. 

My sentence, “Let us rather listen to the conclusions of those 
who have only read and not witnessed,” is not to be construed 
as an @ priori condemnation of the scientific men who investi- 
gate and experiment for themselves. My meaning would have 
been better expressed as follows: “Let us rather listen to the 
conclusions of those who have been observers at the sittings, 
but not sitters themselves.” This might have been gathered 
from the tone of the whole paper and particularly from my 
remark when, speaking of suggestion (p. 105), I made it clear 
that to my mind those best fitted to appraise the evidence were 
neither the sitters nor the outsiders, but those present at the 
sittings as investigating observers. 

10. I am still of opinion that the only meaning of the word 
tokens allowed by the context is the one it has in the phrage 
“token of friendship.” Let the readers go to the text and de- 
cide for themselves (pp. 397, 411). I did not make Prof. Hys- 
lop say that it was a “wonderful incident.” It is my own opin- 
ion that I was expressing when I said that his interpretation of 
the word token made, out of a common utterance, a wonderful 
incident. 

I made Prof. Hyslop ascribe more weight to the second pas- 
sage I quoted than he actually did. He does, however, mention 
some of those incidents in the recapitulation (p. 88) and there he 
seems to give them a good deal of importance. 


James H. Levusa. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Sprnoza’s POLITICAL AND EtHicaL PuiLtosopHy. By Robert 
A. Duff, M.A., Lecturer on Moral and Political Philosophy 
_in the University of Glasgow. Glasgow: James Machleose 
and Sons. 1903, pp. x, 516. ' 


In his preface Mr. Duff informs his readers that the present 
work is only part of a larger undertaking upon which he has 
been engaged for many years, and which he hopes to complete 
with a critical and historical account of the sources of Spinoza’s 
thought and its influence upon later thinkers. “This volume, 
however, forms a whole by itself, and attempts what seems the 
mcst pressing need in connection with Spinoza’s philosophy, 
namely, an exposition of his ideas in their mutual relations, and 
an account, more or less systematic, of his view of the world and 
man” (p. vii). Mr. Duff has brought to his task an intimate 
knowledge of his author, an eminently sympathetic power of 
interpretation, and a living interest in the questions at issue. 
The result is a book of remarkable freshness, full of interest and 
stimulus, both for students of philosophy and for the wider 
circle of those who wish to know the outcome of the work of a 
great thinker upon moral, social, and religious questions. 

As a preparation for the elucidation of Spinoza’s ethical and 
political philosophy, Mr. Duff devotes the first half dozen chap- 
ters of his book to an exposition of his author’s general phil- 
osophical position. These chapters contain an abundance of 
good things, and throw a suggestive light upon more than one 
point of difficulty. This, however, only heightens my regret 
that Mr. Duff has not seen his way to give a fuller and more 
systematic account of Spinoza’s metaphysics. The adoption of 
Mr. Duff’s interpretation involves a considerable modification 
of current views concerning Spinoza, while the limits to which 
he has restricted himself do not allow more than an indication 
of the writer’s position without the discussion necessary for its 
justification. It may perhaps appear ungracious to immediately 
demand more of an author who has just given us a volume of 
over five hundred pages and who announces his intention of 
supplementing it with others. But Mr. Duff’s mode of treat- 
ment is itself symptomatic of his fundamental conception of 
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Spinoza’s work, and is not dictated soley by limits of space. 
He holds that Spinoza’s metaphysic is itself only incidental to 
his practical philosophy, and would on this ground justify its 
merely incidental exposition. “Spinoza,” we are told, “had no 
interest in metaphysics for its own sake, while he was passion- 
ately interested in moral and political problems. He was a 
metaphysician at all only in the sense that he was resolute in 
thinking out the ideas, principles, and categories which are inter- 
woven with all our practical endeavor, and the proper under- 
standing of which is the condition of human welfare” (p. viii). 
It was only “because a man cannot love the good unless he 
knows it, that he was interested in speculative problems at all” 
(p. 236). But surely this definite subordination of Spinoza’s 
metaphysics, which is central for Mr. Duff’s interpretation of 
him, itself stands in need of further explanation and support. 
As understood and employed by Mr. Duff, it seems to me to 
lead to a one-sided view of his thought and a quite undue depre- 
ciation of the more logical and formal influences by which it 
was moulded. Spinoza has doubtless suffered much from the 
tendency of historians of philosophy to direct attention too 
exclusively to this side of his work to the neglect of its more 
concrete development in his treatment of the moral and social 
life. The geometrical method, a few metaphysical definitions, 
and the proposition that all determination is negation, have too 
often been represented as his entire philosophical stock in trade. 
It is well to be reminded that he gave to the world a philosophy 
of morals as well as a metaphysic, and worked out a theory of 
the State as well as a method of thought procedure. Mr. Duff 
has succeeded, too, in showing, I think, that valuable light can 
be thrown upon his fundamental conceptions themselves from 
his applications of them to moral and social life. Still we can- 
not afford on that account to lay on one side or too treat as of 
slight significance the logical and more formal side of his sys- 
tem. Yet this is what Mr. Duff appears to do. Of the method 
we are told that it was probably regarded by Spinoza as “a more 
directly convincing mode of statement rather than a more 
cogent kind of proof” (p. 4). We are asked to regard the defi- 
nitions which stand in the forefront of the Ethics as merely the 
“media” of his thought, from which it is important to distin- 
guish his “ideas” and “principles,” on the ground that “both 
the terms and the meanings they bear in his system are to be 
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found in other writers antecedent and contemporary with him? 
(p. 3). It is of course the most important function of the critic 
to distinguish between the living pulses of a writer’s thought, 
upon which the special significance of his work depends, and 
the merely traditional modes of thought and expression which 
he employs. I cannot, however, see any justification for such a 
wholesale clearance of metaphysical baggage as Mr. Duff pre- 
scribes, or admit the validity of the criterion suggested for the 
separation of the vital from the non-vital elements. If such a 
test is to be applied, it must at all events be applied fairly all 
round. Thus, in Spinoza’s case, the identification of reality and 
perfection, which Mr. Duff treats as an essential element in his 
thought, must follow the rest of the definitions. The truth, of 
course, is that none of the definitions really have the same mean- 
ing in the hands of less comprehensive thinkers that they have 
as elements in Spinoza’s system. As Mr. Duff says, “What is 
peculiar to him is the power and insight with which he fuses 
into a coherent whole, elements drawn from very different and 
divergent schools of thought, and quickens old materials with 
new life by setting them in fresh relations.” What I would 
urge is, that we should not begin our attempt to understand his 
system by setting aside one half of the materials, and that our 
final judgment upon its coherence must be mainly based upon 
Spinoza’s ability or inability to harmonize the logical and ethical 
motives of his thought in his conception of reality. Looking 
at the system exclusively from its more concrete side, Mr. Duff 
naturally does not find many of the difficulties which have per- 
plexed other expositors. To them it has often seemed that 
while aiming at a conception of reality as a concrete unity real- 
ized in differences the imperfections of his Logic often lead 
Spinoza‘to treat the unity as merely abstract. For Mr. Duff, if 
I understand him aright, there is no such ambiguity. The unity 
is throughout concrete. Similarly, some of the difficulties which 
have seemed to surround Spinoza’s treatment of error and evil 
have no place in his interpretation. 

Mr. Duff’s exposition of Spinoza’s views of man and the 
state seems to me a thoroughly good piece of work. He insists 
strongly on the necessity of reading together the ethics and the 
political treatises, if we would grasp the whole of Spinoza’s 
moral theory. “Many of the problems which force themselves 
upon a student of the former work find an answer only in the 
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latter, such questions as, the relation of the individual to society, 
the nature of rights, the function of law, the end and conditions 
of government, the connection between moral character and 
civic patriotism, the arguments for free thought, free speech, 
and religious toleration, and the relation of Church and State” 
(p. 4). The supreme function of the State is in fact to estab- 
lish and maintain those conditions of life without which the 
supreme good of man, as determined in the Ethics, cannot be 
realized. In his account of the too often neglected political 
works Mr. Duff has succeeded to a remarkable extent in re- 
vivifying Spinoza’s thought. He makes us appreciate the 
breadth and sanity of his view. He brings out the constant 
reference of all his political thinking to the psychological nature 
of man, which constitutes the special strength and interest of 
his work in a region of thought in which fictions have secured so 
large a following. 


In conclusion, as an illustration of the novelty and illuminat- 
ing character of some of Mr. Duff’s interpretations, I would 
draw attention to his manner of disposing of a difficulty which 
has proved a stumbling-block to most of Spinoza’s commen- 
tators. Having defined cupiditas as appetitus with the conscious- 
ness of it, Spinoza proceeds, “Whether a man is conscious of 
his appetitus or not, the appetitus still remains one and the same.” 
This has, as far as I am aware, been universally held to imply 
that there is no essential difference between self-conscious 
human desires and blind propensions. Spinoza’s meaning, Mr. 
Duff contends, is the very opposite of what is supposed. “What 
Spinoza is cont-nding is not that there is no difference between 
appetitus in general and human desire, but that there is no dif- 
ference between a humanum appetitum et cupiditatem.’ 
Spinoza’s argument is that consciousness is itself part of that 
essential difference by which man is distinguished from other 
objects, and that all impulses, whether they are consciously 
present to the mind or not, are intrinsically different in man 
from what they are in anything else, and admit of being thought 
and willed” (p. 79). 

JAMEs GIBSON. 


Bancor, NortH WALES. 
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DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING PHILOsoPpHICAL Topics. By Alexan- 
der Bain, LL. D., Emeritus Professor of Logic, University of 
Aberdeen. London: Longman’s Green, & Co., 1903. Pp. vi, 

277. 

The following notice was written before Dr. Bain’s much 
regretted death in September last. 


This volume contains fifteen papers of varying lengths, and 
written at different dates between 1876 and 1894. Fourteen of 
the papers—for which Dr. Bain himself is responsible— are of- 
fered by him as his “amends for inability to execute that thorough 
revision of The Emotions and the Will which, although at one 
time resolved upon, had to be abandoned” for reasons of health. 
The remaining paper is by Mr. Bradley, and as it is not referred 
to in the preface, and no one, I think, would learn merely from 
the list of contents that it was not written by Dr. Bain himself, 
it is with a small shock of surprise that one discovers it to be a 
reprint of a discussion in Mind by Mr. Bradley. This, however, 
is the only surprise which the book has in store, and it turns out 
to have a very natural explanation. 

The veteran psychologist disclaims in advance an obligation 
“to vindicate whatever either critic or opponent may think fit to 
challenge or impugn,” or “to reconcile seeming inéonsistencies” in 
these Dissertations. The present reviewer has no intention to 
challenge or impugn the well-known views which Dr. Bain now 
offers to philosophical readers collected in a reprint. It would 
seem both impertinent and useless to suggest here detached 
criticisms on Essays most of which appeared years ago in Mind, 
and are expressly put forth by their author as a sort of supplement 
to his perhaps most important psychological work. Dr. Bain’s 
views as a whole, and the criticisms passed upon him by other 
distinguished thinkers who do not agree with him, are already 
sufficiently well known to students of the Moral Sciences in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Dr. Bain—Humian, Associationist, and Psy- 
chological Hedonist—and his opponents, have had ample time 
and: opportunity to explain and defend their respective positions 
and have not been backward in doing so. Again, nobody wants 
or expects, in this place, a discussion at large of the questions in- 
volved, which would entail traversing the whole field of philoso- 
phy. There does remain a service of criticism which is at once 
useful and still unrendered—that, namely, of summing up the 
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author’s views, and the criticisms they have received, and making 
a careful evaluation of both. By this students would be helped to 
reach a clear estimation both of the great value of much of ‘Dr. 
Bain’s work, and also of his weak points. This, however, would 
be impossible on the present occasion, because of the limits of 
space, if for no other reason. I confine myself, therefore, to try- 
ing to give some indication of the contents of the book. 

All the essays except the last have already appeared in full in 
print. Of this last, “On the Pressure of Examinations,” a part 
came out in “Criticism of a Protest Against Examinations,” 
issued by Mr. Auberon Herbert (1888). In this essay Dr. Bain 
objects to the diatribes of Mr. Herbert as too unqualified, 
though he admits two defects in examinations: “the hasty cram 
at the last minute,” and “the saving of laborious preparation by 
ingeniously circumventing the Examiners through a close study 
of their habits, and proclivities”! and he goes on to discuss in an 
interesting way many topics connected with examinations. In 
the last Essay but one—“‘The Scope of Anthropology and Its Re- 
lation to the Science of Mind”—which was read at the British 
Association in 1885 and has been published in The Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, the author is chiefly employed in 
discussing the way in which the various inquiries grouped to- 
gether as anthropological have to refer to, and make use of, 
Psychology. 

The remaining Essays have all been printed in Mind. They 
deal with the meaning of “Existence” and Descartes’ “Cogito,” 
Moral Causation, Mill’s Theory of Syllogism, Association of Con- 
troversies, some points in Ethics, and Mr. Bradley’s views about 
Malevolence; and in a later paper—Physiological expression in 
Psychology—Dr. Bain again comes into conflict with Mr. Brad- 
ley, and, in addition, with Dr. Stout. We have also a discussion 
on the Definition and Demarcation of the Subject-Sciences. 
By Subject-Sciences Dr. Bain means what Cambridge philoso- 
phers, following Hume, call Moral Sciences—sciences which 
have to do with what Dr. Bain distinguishes, as the Subjective 
or Unextended or Material world (the consideration of which be- 
longs in Hume’s nomenclature to the Physical Sciences). Papers 
on the Empiricist Position, Pleasure and Pain, Definition and 
Problems of Consciousness, and The Respective Spheres and 
Mutual Helps of Introspection and Psycho-physical Experiment 
in Psychology complete the list. 
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In the Essay on Descartes’ “Cogito,” Dr. Bain considers, 
somewhat discursively the general difficulty of dealing with ab- 
stractions such as Life, Force, and—above all—Existence. He 
thinks that Descartes’ formula is illogical, and remarks that, 
“If the proposition ‘I think’ is divided into subject and predi- 
cate, the latter does not add anything to the former: as the ‘T’ 
includes all the parts and functions of body and mind, the predi- 
cate only repeats part of the meaning of the subject.” 

The dissertation on Moral Causation takes as text Mr. P. 
Proctor Alexander’s “Moral Causation” (1875) described as “A 
Counterblast to Mill on Free Will.” Dr. Bain is of course a 
convinced Determinist, according to him, “the meaning of could 
or ability [is]—what would happen in certain circumstances. To say 
I could do a thing, were I in a definite state of mind, commits 
me neither to Free Will nor necessity. The question is, what is 
that state of mind? . . . You can if you will has, however, 
a rhetorical value. To look at the question in the most advan- 
tageous light, the laws of the mind must be observed in other 
persons, and not in oneself.” 

In the paper on Syllogism, Mill’s Theory is criticised and the 
conclusion reached that while what Dr. Bain calls Real or Ma- 
terial Deduction is substantially continuous with Induction and 
Classification, Syllogism belongs to another order of things and 
“gives a discipline apart.” 

The long chapter on Association Controversies (Mind, 1887) 
is, as might be expected, somewhat discursive. The author 
mentions with approval Professor Croom Robertson’s article on‘ 
the subject in the “Encyclopedia Britannica” and he gives a dis- 
cussion of the difference of view between Dr. James Ward and 
Mr. Bradley on the one hand, and himself on the other, with 
regard to the relation between Association by Similarity and 
Association by Contiguity, which is interesting but perhaps a 
trifle antiquated. Various views of Wundt, Adamson and Mr. 
Spencer are also referred to. 

The next dissertation—On some points in Ethics (Mind, 1883) 
—the only one in the volume with a distinctively ethical title, is 
a discussion of “the relations of our existing psychology, as a 
whole, to our existing Ethics,” and is carried on with constant 
reference to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s views, as put forward in “The 
Science of Ethics (published 1882). Most of the great topics 
of Ethics are touched upon, and considerable space is given to 
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a discussion of Malevolence. Dr. Bain believes in the existence 
of Malevolence pure and simple, and holds that it is “not a deri- 
vative passion, but . . . one of the original elements of 
our nature.” This view is combated in the reprint of Mr. Brad- 
ley’s paper already referred to, and is followed by Dr. Bain’s 
lengthy rejoinder. 

Dr. Bain’s view of the relations between the Moral Sciences 
is illustrated in his Essay on “Definition and Demarcation of 
the Subject-Sciences” (Mind, 1888), the plan of which he ex- 
plains thus: “Selecting the four leading departments of subject- 
ive knowledge—Psychology, Logic, Ethics, Philosophy (Ontol- 
ogy and Metaphysics being so far synonymous)—I will discuss 
their domains severally by dwelling on the points of contact 
between each one and every other. I may say in advance that 
the end I have in view is to isolate the questions most suitable 
to be included in the designation ‘Philosophy,’ by withholding 
from it every topic that can be claimed with good reason by 
anyone of the three others. I therefore take them in couples, 
thus: (1) Psychology—Logic; (2) Psychology—Ethics; (3) 
(3) Psychology—Philosophy; (4) Logic—Philosophy.” Inter 
alia he suggests an interesting explanation of one of Aristo- 
tle’s “distinctive merits” in not overstepping “the legiti- 
mate boundaries of the several branches of knowledge treated 
by him.” It is that having “ actually composed systematic and 
exhaustive treatises of Psychology, Logic, Ethics and Meta- 
physics, he is under no temptation to aggrandize one at the 
expense of the others. He is in a position of perfect impartial- 
ity.” There may be more in this than appears at first sight. 

The next Essay is an attempt to give a fair and up-to-date 
statement of the Empiricist position which Dr. Bain takes up, 
and a discussion of opposing views. It is notable that he seems 
to consider the problem of validity to be the great question ia 
dispute. “If I do not greatly mistake,” he says, “the most defi- 
nite contrast between empiricism and its opposite, stateable at 
the present stage, is, that Intuition, to whatever length it may 
be suggestive, is in no case valid, without the confirmation of 
experience. The empiricist may not quarrel with intuitive or 
innate ideas; his quarrel is with innate certainties.” He says 
that the empiricist’s test of validity is Consistency and formulates 
it thus: “the absence of contradiction throughout a sufficiently wide 
range of conscious experience.” This, however, seems to add 
something to the ordinary meaning of consistency. 
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In the dissertation on “Physiological Expressions in Psychol- 
ogy” (Mind, 1891), Dr. Bain sets out to make “an inquiry into 
the exact limits of the reference to the bodily functions, in 
speaking of the mind.” He disagrees with Dr. James Ward, Dr. 
Stout and Mr. Bradley, gives reasons “in favor of the hypothe- 
sis of physiological activity, in a transformed character, being 
carried into the mental sphere,” and cites Mr. Spencer’s “Psy- 
chology” as “a sustained testimony to the main contention” of 
the paper. 

In the paper on “Pleasure and Pain” (Mind, 1892), we have a 
detailed discussion with many illustrative examples, and it is 
suggested as a general law that every organ needs exercise or 
relishes such in proportion to its active endowment. The dependence 
of pleasure on harmony and of pain on conflict is also recog- 
nized. The discussion concludes with a criticism of Mr. H. R. 
Marshall’s position (as expounded in Mind) that “Pleasure and 
pain are determined by the relation between the energy given 
out and the energy received at any moment by the physical 
organs which determine the content of that moment; Pleasure 
resulting when the balance is on the side of the energy given 
out, and Pain when the balance is on the side of the energy re- 
ceived. When the amounts received and given are equal then 
we have the state of Indifference.” 

Of the remaining discussions on Consciousness, the relation 
of Introspection and Psycho-physical experiment, and the rela- 
tions of Anthropology to Psychology, the first consists largely 
of a discussion of different definitions of Consciousness, and the 
other two seem to be more or less popular statements of views 
now generally accepted on the topics with which they deal. 
We may be able in various points to criticise Dr. Bain’s views, 
but we owe it partly to himself that we are in a position to do 
so—there was a time within the memory of some of us, when his 
“Mental and Moral Science” was the very anchor of the mind to 
students of psychology in certain English-speaking universities; 
and his work in Psychology, even though transcended, has 
permanent value, as the work of an honest and original thinker, 
with a genuine and inexhaustible interest in his subject, powers 
of keen observation, a great simplicity, and a large grasp of 
facts—a thinker who has rendered important service in the ad- 


vancement of his science. 
E. E. Constance JONES. 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE PsyCHOLOGICAL ELEMENTs OF RELIGIOUS FaiTH. Lectures 
by Charles Carroll Everett, D. D. LL. D., late Bussey Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Harvard University, Edited by Edward 
Hale, Assistant Professor of Homiletics in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1902. Pp., 215. 


Those who remember the genial personality of the revered 
author of this volume and all who from reading his books knew 
his mental subtlety, largeness of view and delicate humor will 
welcome this product of the loving diligence of some of his col- 
leagues and students in the Divinity School of Harvard Univer- 
sity. If it disappoints us, it is chiefly because our expectations 
of anything from such a source are unusually high—and because 
material made up of notes taken by students cannot be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Dr. Everett’s method is not dogmatic,but, as the title sug- 
gests, objective and psychological. His object is to find out 
what religion really is as matter of fact and history. He wishes 
to ascertain all (and only) the essential elements of religion, and 
also the highest forms or form of the same—that is, to reach an 
inclusive or extensive definition, and a typical one. I can only 
state here his results, with some incidental criticism. 

At bottom, he finds religion to be a state of feeling. It is not 
an answer to a question, certainly not the question as to the 
origin of the world. “In the history of religion the cosmogon- 
ists come late; people did not wait for the religious feeling until 
they knew how the world was made” (p. 54). Nor is religion 
primarily a relation to the infinite—the conscious recognition 
“of the infinite as the object of religion comes late; religion 
does not begin with it” (p.83). Chapters i to iv are an elabora- 
tion of the thesis that religion is essentially feeling, along with 
an attempt to maintain the priority of feeling as contrasted 
with any intellectual process. The latter is a separate and (to 
the writer) questionable proposition. For instance, in speaking 
of the supernatural he says that religion is not only a belief in ‘t, 
but a feeling toward it (p. 88)—but could there be feeling with- 
out belief (of some kind? Dr. Everett even speaks of feeling as 
filling gaps which the intellect cannot fill (p. 20). But is not this 
assigning specific intellectual functions to feeling? An illustra- 
tion is given of what is meant, namely, fear in a dark room cre- 
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ating an object for itself in the thought of a person under the 
bed or behind the door (p.96); but is there not always some sen- 
sible impression suggesting such an object, is it not the imagi- 
nation (an intellectual factor) that creates the fear? Moreover, 
Dr. Everett speaks in other connections of feeling as being 
‘ determined by the idea of its object (p. 15), and of our feeling 
toward the supernatural as varying with our thought of the 
supernatural (p. 89)—so that what his real view is is not quite 
clear. It may well be admitted that the elementary mental 
processes on which feeling depends often antedate any reasoned 
account of them; and perhaps this is all that is meant by saying 
that the religious feeling is in advance of intellectual recogni- 
tion. 

Chap. v and vi are a criticism of Spencer and Schleiermacher 
With chap. vii begins the inquiry, If religion is feeling, what 
kind of feeling? The answer is, Feeling toward the supernatural. 
The author cites the savage, whose religious feeling is aroused 
by some object which has influenced his life for good or for 
evil, without the medium of the physical organs through which 
such influence is ordinarily exercised, that is, by spirits of the 
dead, or by a plant or a stick or a stone, which, without any 
external, physical contact, but simply by good will or ill will, 
have made themselves felt in his life. “The action of such objects 
he considers divine or magical” (p. 87). But sometimes relig- 
ious feeling is excited, not by the extraordinary, but by the 
usual and patent action of objects. For example, Agni and 
Poseidon (who, as Dr. Everett aptly says on p. 54, were not the 
creators of fire and the ocean, but personifications of their own 
power and majesty) excited veneration by their direct, sensible 
and, so to speak, natural influence. Again, the author’s defi- 
nition of religion as feeling toward the supernatural encounters 
difficulties when Buddhism is considered. Freely admitting that 
Buddhism is atheistic, he makes out that it is a religion because 
of its thought of a hereafter (pp. 88, 92). But it was just the 
hereafter as currently conceived (and as conceived by Buddhism 
itself) from which Buddhism was a way of deliverance; and it 
was the way of deliverance that created reverence and awe and 
transport—not the hereafter from which it was a means of 
escape. In a word, the supernatural in Buddhism is the occa- 
sion for the development of that religion, not the religion itself. 
And Dr. Everett admits in considering Spiritualism (or Spirit- 
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ism) that belief in a hereafter does not constitute a religion. 
“On the contrary,” he says, “the spiritualist bears himself with 
as little awe or reverence in the presence of the spirits of the 
departed as among the living” (p.47). The question is, whether 
it is not just this awe or reverence that is the touchstone, the 
essential mark of religion—whether the feeling goes out to 
Agni and Poseidon, to the Heavenly Father of the Christian, to 
the spirits of the departed (when they do awaken reverence and 
create a cult), to the non-composite whole, the natura naturans 
of Spinoza and Dr. Everett, or to the way of deliverance, the 
moral law, of the Buddhist. 

The author classifies the supernatural as negative—the simple 
negation of the ordinary, definite content of the world with 
which we are familiar, this kind of negative being little more 
than a basis for superstition; and as positive, the basis or 
object of religion proper (pp. 93-107). After an interesting 
psychological analysis of the religious feelings, of which three 
types are made out, the self-centered, the God-centered and a 
third intermediate between the other two (chap. viii), the author 
passes on in chap. ix and the three remaining chapters of the 
book to consider in detail the content of the (positive) super- 
natural, particularly of the highest form of the same. Without 
clearly mediating the result, he finds the content in the three 
ideas of the reason—truth, goodness and beauty. Feelings 
toward these ideas are always essentially religious, but they only 
become religious proper when “to the thought of truth or good- 
ness or beauty is joined the thought of the supernatural” (p. 132). 
Religion thus reaches a final definition as “the feeling toward 
the absolute Being in whom are united truth and goodness and 
beauty” (p. 132, cf. p. 208), This is, I presume, the typical defi- 
nition of which the author was in search at the outset, the 
inclusive one being simply, “Feeling toward the supernatural.” 
Each idea of the reason has a chapter devoted to it. By truth 
the author means unity, which he thinks is prejudged not found 
in the world. The good is a form of unity, and is supernatural 
because the principle of unity is supernatural. The supernatural 
basis of beauty is also maintained. 

One feels that in these later arguments the standpoint of 
psychology and history is more or less abandoned, and is ready 
to welcome the more elaborate, philosophical treatment of the 
subject that may be expected in a second (to be published) vol- 
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ume. I may say in closing that the question of particular 
interest to the readers of the JouRNAL, namely, of the relation 
of religion to morality, is not quite clearly treated. On the one 
hand, service to man is spoken of as the outcome of our relation 
_ to God (p. 129). On the other, it is said, “obedience and order 
grew out of religious culture, submission also; but not the moral 
sense, the impulse to righteousness” (p. 176). The view is also 
expressed th: t morality and religion arise from different centres, 
uniting only in their highest forms, and that to a great extent 
even the development of the higher ethics has taken place inde- 
pendently of religion (pp. 187, 188). 
WI uiaM M. SALTER. 
CHICAGO. 


La RELIGIONE MORALE DELL’ Umanita. Di Giovanni Cesca, 
Bologna: Ditta Nicola Zanichelli. 1902. Pp. viii, 584. 


The appearance in considerable numbers of books treating of 
the possibility and the desirability of establishing a system of 
practical morality which shall be wholly independent of all theo- 
logical dogma, is the sign of an ever-increasing interest in a 
problem as important as it is difficult. So long and so closely 
has moral teaching been associated with religious beliefs that 
many earnest and sincere persons are incredulous that the 
strands should ever be separated. But if a successful war 
is to be waged against the imposition or maintainance of 
religious tests as determining a teacher’s qualification, and 
against all infringements of “Lehre-freheit,” whether in the 
school, the college or the uinversity, it is essential that the 
advocates of liberty should be able to show that the exclusion 
of theological doctrine is perfectly compatible with the inclusion 
of a sound and vigorous moral training. France 1s leading the 
way by demonstrating that social ethics may be systematically 
taught in educational institutions under government control. 
In England, in spite of recent reactionary legislation, there is a 
growing feeling that in this direction only can a permanent solu- 
tion of the present educational difficulty be found. In America 
there is a demand for a more scientific and more thorough 
instruction in the principles of morality, both in the primary and 
secondary schools, such instruction to be, of course, wholly 
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secular. Such a work as this now under review shows that in 
Italy thoughtful men are confronting the same problem and 
using their best efforts to solve it. 

The book of Signor Cesca deals with the subject of a non- 
theological morality as an urgent social requirement. Interest- 
ing and suggestive on many points, it is somewhat weakened by 
insistence on a crude and rather dogmatic phenomenalism, 
which, in the writer’s opinion, is the final outcome of the work 
of the scientific spirit. That all philosophy other than a pure 
empiricism must lead to an acceptance of supernaturalism, and 
ultimately to a dogmatic theology, is a proposition the truth of 
which is open to question. The author, like many others of his 
school of thought, tacitly assumes that philosophical speculation 
is the opponent, rather than the compliment, of science. Some- 
thing, too, of cne-sidedness and prejudice may be detected in 
his account of the relation between doctrinal Christianity and 
the moral life of Christendom in the past and the present. On 
the other hand, the account given of the growth in recent times 
of extra-theological ethical work is excellent; the information 
offered in regard to Societies for Ethical Culture and similar 
moral agencies is very consideiable and will be a complete 
revelation to those who still regard secularism as a merely nega- 
tive movement. Signor Cesca’s criticism of the various forms of 
what we may call agnostic credulity, such as the theories of 
Balfour, Kidd and James, which all seek to support religious 
faith by minimizing the claims of reason, are acute and vigorous. 

It is, not unnaturally, the constructive part of the work which 
contains most debatable matter. Having demonstrated that for 
the future development of human society a non-theological 
“religion” is-needed, he urges that such religion must be based 
on a recognition of the solidarity of human society and the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the general welfare. There must 
thus be present to the mind of each person an ideal world, which 
he is to endeavor as far as possible to realize. For this, how- 
ever, the self-development and free spontaneity of the indi- 
vidual are essential, and the institutions of the family, civic 
society, and the state are not to be abrogated but used ration- 
ally to further the good of all. It is only when the attempt is 
made to fill in this excellent framework that we find reason for 
doubting whether the results of Signor Cesca’s moral system, 

as he foresees them, would be altogether desirable. Thus, in 
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the domain of aesthetics he seems to urge that all works of 
plastic art are to have a moral purpose, and that only such 
poetry is to be written as will eschew all allusions that would be 
incomprehensible to the uneducated man. In regard to the 
economic order of society we learn that women are to be ex- 
cluded from all industrial occupations other than those of the 
household, and from all the learned professions, save teaching 
and medicine—they being excepted on the rather curious 
ground that, “in both these, love with benevolent and careful 
attention are of more value than genius and talent.” In regard 
to the cult of the new religion, moreover, it may safely be pre- 
dicted that such family and civic rites as are here suggested, 
together with the establishment of an ethical priesthood, would 
certainly, and probably with great rapidity, bring about a rever- 
sion to most of those time-sanctioned customs and ceremonies 
which the author regards as injurious and reprehensible under 
Christianity. Other objections might be urged, but defects are 
inevitable in an imaginary construction of a new order of things; 
and, after all, they do not affect the soundness of the main 
thesis. The book, as a whole, may be read with pleasure and 
profit by all interested in the progress of social ethics. 


E. RITCHIE. 
Hauirax, N. S. 


It PENTIMENTO E LA MoRALE AscetTica. Di Zino Zini. Turin; 
Fratelli Bocca. 1902. P.xii, 232. 


We find here a subject treated which has perhaps met with 
less attention from ethical writers than its importance merits, 
namely, the degree of value to be attached to remorse and re- 
pentance as factors in the moral life. The conclusion reached 
by Signor Zini is that this value is very small, and that the 
insistence upon the need for an acute sorrow for evil already 
committed, which is to be found in the doctrine and discipline 
of the Christian Church, has been unwholesome, on the whole, 
and productive of moral degradation and weakness of character, 
though it is admitted that under certain circumstances, for chil- 
dren and for those whose moral life is still very little developed, 
it may have an effect that to a limited extent is salutory. The 
tone of the book is moderate and philosophical, and the author 
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makes good the claim put forward in the preface that it is 
written in the impartial and non-polemical spirit of objective 
criticism. There is, moreover, ample evidence of the wide range 
of the author’s learning, and of his possession of a sound histori- 
cal sense. 

The survey and criticism of Catholic doctrine in relation to 
penitence, to asceticism, and to predestination, are careful and 
thorough. The arraignment of the Christian Church is indeed 
severe, but it would be hard for its apologists to maintain that 
it is unjustifiable; and it is chiefly from the writings of orthodox 
theologians and Church Fathers that the author has gathered 
his evidence. Signor Zini might well have included Calvinism 
in his discussion, for it has had its own doctrinal chamber of 
horrors, unrelieved even by the purgatorial fires of the Catholic. 
The artificial and often highly morbid character of the repent- 
ance brought about by such means, and the heterogeneity of the 
moral standard set up, with the inevitable pessimism and de- 
pression of spiritual vitality produced by the ascetic view of life, 
are forcibly delineated. It is, moreover, certainly true that 
ethical progress calls for the substitution of a rational for a 
purely emotional system of ethics, and that it is the latter which 
has hitherto been most closely bound up with religious systems 
of belief. 

We may grant that the author fully establishes his thesis that 
remorse for evil already committed is not always an emotion to 
be unreservedly encouraged; but can we accept the conclusion 
that it is in its essence unreasonable and abnormal, and there- 
fore out of place in the rational moral life? When there is moral 
sensitiveness—and assuredly callousness is not a sign of ad- 
vanced morality—there must be grief for actions committed 
which conflict with the agent’s consciousness of what ought to 
have been done. The assertion that repentance implies a desire 
that what is done should be undone, which is necessarily absurd 
and irrational, seems to be based merely on a loose use of 
language. The repentant man has regret, more or less intense, 
for what has happened—surely an emotional state in no way 
incompatible with the use of reason—and connecting this past 
event with himself as its cause, he views with disfavor his own 
character as far as it is revealed in the act in question. Such 
self-judgment is not only not adverse, but is even directly favor- 
able to moral progress, if only there be a healthy reaction 
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toward what is right in future conduct rather than a morbid 
brooding over the past failure. It is noticeable that only in a 
note are the views of Spiroza referred to, though his teaching 
in the “Ethics” on this subject is essentially the same as that 
here inculcated. 

E. RITCHIE. 


Hairax, N. S. 


SocraL ORIGINS AND PrimaL Law. By Andrew Lang and J. J. 
Atkinson. London: Longmans Green & Co., 1903. Pp. 311. 


This work, although it is bound up in one volume, is in reality 
two distinct and independent essays,—the first essay being Mr. 
Lang’s, on “Social Origins,” and the second, the late Mr. Atkin- 
son’s, on “Primal Law.” In an introduction to the book Mr. Lang 
informs us how it has assumed its present shape. Mr. James 
Jasper Atkinson, he says, was born in India of Scottish parents, 
and, after completing his education in Scotland, went to New 
Caledonia, where some property had been bequeathed to him by 
his father; and, except for visits to Australia and a visit to Eng- 
land, he lived and died in the French colony. Mr. Atkinson took 
a deep interest in the singular laws and customs of the natives of 
the New Caledonian archipelago, and before he had made any 
acquaintance with the works of modern anthropologists, such as 
Mr. McLennan and Mr. Tylor, he wrote an account of native 
manners and customs. A study of modern anthropology widened 
his horizon and some time before his death he was engaged in 
speculations as to the origin of morality as regards the family. 
These speculations had been committed to manuscript and this 
manuscript—“Primal Law”—Mr. Atkinson, at the time of his 
death, committed to the care of his relative, Mr. Lang. In intro- 
ducing Mr. Atkinson’s essay to the public, Mr. Lang, has taken 
the opportunity of reviewing the present state of the discussion 
as to the beginning of the rules regulating marriage among 
savages. 

It is remarkable to observe that among uncivilized races, no 
matter how low down in the scale of social life, there exists, in 
most cases, a code of rules regulating marriage of a much more 
elaborate and complicated character than is to be found among 
civilized men. How did these rules arise? In the most primitive 
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stages of human society, when man was emerging from what we 
may call “beasthood,” did marriage—the permanent cohabitation 
of man and woman, a cohabitation sanctioned by tribal custom— 
exist? Or, if marriage in this sense was non-existent, was pro- 
miscuity the rule? If promiscuity is the earliest form of sexual 
relationship, how did the prohibitions on primitive license arise? 
In the earliest times did men live in hordes, and, if so, was each 
horde bisected into exogamous and intermarrying moieties? 
Are the groups and kindreds commonly styled totemic earlier or 
later than the division into a pair of moieties or “phratries’? Do 
the totem-kins represent the results of an early form of exoga- 
mous custom, or are they additions to or consciously arranged 
subdivisions of the two exogamous moities? Is a past of 
group marriage or communal marriage proved by the terms for 
human relationships employed by backward races and by sur- 
vivals in manner and custom? Most of these problems have been 
under discussion among anthropologists for the last forty years, 
and in spite of much fresh material collected during that period 
no satisfactory solution meeting with general acceptance has yet 
been reached. Each anthropologist has his own theory, which he 
is able to support with a variety of ingenious arguments and 
hypotheses. But in no case do the views cf one anthropologist 
commend themselves in their entirety to another. The accumula- 
tion of pertinent facts is so small and the field for speculation is 
so wide that it is to be feared the origin of human marriage and 
the origin of many of the regulations which have grown up 
around it must always remain in the region of conjecture. 

Mr. Lang’s contribution to this volume is, in the main, occupied 
with an exposition and criticism of the various theories at present 
current among anthropologists as to the origin of marriage and 
of the restrictions which have grown up around it among uncivil- 
ized peoples. In the course of this review it becomes clear that 
one of the first duties of anthropologists is to try and arrive at 
some common understanding as to the technical terms employed 
by them in their discussions of the origins of the family and 
society. Each writer appears to have a terminology more or less 
peculiar to himself, and in many cases the terms selected are not 
of the happiest. “Most perplexing,” says Mr. Lang, “is it to 
find words like clan, family, tribe, gens, phratry—words peculiar 
to civilized peoples, Greek, Roman or Celtic—applied to the 
society of savages. The term clan implies descent in the female 
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line, says the late Mr. Dorsey, following Major Powell: but ‘why 
take the Celtic term “clan” which has no such signification and 
confer it on what is really a totem kindred with descent in the 
female line? Next, several of the Siouan tribes are divided into 
two and one into three sub-tribes. Other tribes are composed of 

- phratries and each sub-tribe or phratry composed of a number of 
gentes. Is there a distinction between the sub-tribes of some 
tribes and the phratries of others or not? Apparently there is 
not, but the method of nomenclature is most confusing.” 

Passing from Mr. Lang to Mr. Atkinson, it may be said that the 
most valuable part of his essay is the place which he assigns to 
sexual jealousy in determining the marital relations of primeval 
man. According to Mr. Atkinson our anthropoid ancestor was an 
unsocial animal, living as the gorilla now does, with several wives 
and driving out the young males from the family circle as soon 
as they approached sexual maturity. “The patriarch,” says Mr. 
Atkinson, “had only one enemy whom he should dread, an enemy 
with each coming year more and more to be feared—deadly 
rivals of his own flesh and blood and the fruit of his loins— 
namely that neighbouring group of young males exiled by sexual 
jealousy from his own and similar family groups—a youthful 
band of brothers living together in forced celibacy or at most in 
polyandrous relation with some single female. A horde as yet 
weak in their impubescence they are, but they would when 
strength was gained with time inevitably wrench by combined 
attacks, renewed again and again, both wife and life from the 
paternal tyrant. But they themselves, after brief communistic 
enjoyment, would be segregated anew by the fierce fire of sexual 
jealousy, each survivor of the slaughter relapsing into lonely 
sovereignty, the head of the typical group with its characteristic 
feature of a single adult male member in antagonism with every 
other adult male.” Mr. Atkinson cites his experience in New 
Caledonia to show that this is the kind of social life to be found 

‘among most mammals. 

How is it possible for anything in the nature of a primal mar- 
riage law to arise under such circumstances? Mr. Atkinson 
attempts to answer this question by tracing the origin of brother 
and sister avoicance, common. among uncivilized peoples and 

which he found in full force among the natives of New Caledonia. 
“In New Caledonia,” says Mr. Atkinson, “all intercourse between 
a brother and sister by speech or sign is absolutely prohibited 
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from a very early age. Whilst the girl will remain in the paternal 
home, the boy at the age of seven or eight (when not, as is usual, 
adopted by the maternal uncle) only comes there for his meals, 
partaken solely with the other males. He dwells until married 
in the large bachelors’ hut, set apart for youths in all villages. 
Even after marriage, if brother and sister have to communicate 
on family matters, such communication must be made through 
the intermediary of a third person, nor can the sister enter the 
brother’s hut, even after his marriage, despite the presence of the 
sister-in-law therein. If the two should unexpectedly meet in 
some narrow path, the girl will throw herself face downwards in 
the nearest bush whilst the boy will pass without turning his 
head, as if unaware of her presence.” Such are some of the 
aspects of the great law of avoidance which runs through savage 
life. Mr. Atkinson considers it to be the primal social law and he 
traces its origin to the time when man began to emerge from his 
primitive condition as the solitary head of a group of females. 
He conjectures that at a certain stage of human development the 
solitary male, as he was advancing in years, permitted the mother 
to retain a young male within the group on condition that he 
abstained from all sexual relationships with the female members 
of the group. Restriction of intercourse between the young male 
and the females who would be in the relation of mother and sisters 
to him would be the most primitive rule of action. This restric- 
tion would inevitably take the form of avoiding those relations. 
Thus would arise the wide-spread custom of avoidance which, 
in Mr. Atkinson’s opinion, is the primal matrimonial law. “It 
ordained,” he says, “in the dawn of time a barrier between mother 
and son and brother and sister, and that ordinance is still binding 
on all mankind. The custom of avoidance explains the origin of 
exogamy or marriage outside the primitive group. It follows that 
if the young male had to aviod all the females within the group he 
was obliged to find a mate outside.” 

In this brief outline it is impossible to do justice to Mr. Atkin- 
son’s theory, and the space at my command forbids me to criticise 
it in detail. It is, of course, only a theory, but it is very inge- 
niously worked out, and exhibits a minute acquaintance with the 
fundamental facts of uncivilized life. The book, on the whole, :s 
an excellent introduction to the study of the earliest forms of 
family life. It would have been still more useful if Mr. Lang, 


who is so competent a guide in these matters, had extended his 
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criticism to what has been done by German writers in recent 
years on the subject of social origins. 
W. D. Morrison. 


Lonpon. 


LiFe AND LABOR OF THE PEOPLE IN Lonpon. Third Series. 
Reticious INFLUENCEs, Volume VII. Summary, Final Vol- 
ume: Notes on SoctaL INFLUENCES AND CoNcLusIon. By 
Charles Booth. London: Macmillan & Co. Limited, 1902. 


Mr. Booth has completed his task of giving an account of the 
Life and Labor of the People of London. The complete work 
consists of the four volumes on Poverty and the five volumes on 
Industry, published some years back; seven volumes on Re- 
ligious Influences, recently published, and a Final volume. Vol- 
ume seven of the series on Religious Influences is a summary 
of the preceding six volumes and enables us in a short space to 
see the result of Mr. Booth’s inquiry into the effects of religion 
in London. The inquiry has lasted years; it has been conducted 
with care, tact and sympathy and the result is summed up by 
Mr. Booth in a singularly calm and dispassionate way. To many 
persons his conclusions may come as a surprise. To sum them 
up again in a few words is not easy, but the total effect left on 
the mind of the reader is that religion in London is a matter of 
very small importance, that the amount of social good effected 
by it may exceed the amount of harm, but not to a very large 
extent; that the ordinary hardworking respectable citizen is in 
general hardly influenced by it at a!l—in short, that it is a thing 
for the parasites and supers and not for those who are trying 
to do the real business of life. Exceptions exist, of course; but 
the general result is that if all religious influences in London 
were suddenly annihilated the effect of said annihilation would 
be remarkably small. Such, at any rate, is one impression that 
the book gives; it 1s hard to know whether to feel glad or sorry 
at the result; many worthy people are striving to do good with- 
out religion and it would be tragic if it turned out that their 
non-religious efforts were of little value. On the other hand, 
it is awful to think of the number of persons who are engaged in 
religious work when they could do so much better work if the 
religion was omitted. The enormous sums too which are an- 
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nually spent for religious purposes might so often be better 
employed in other ways. But whether we are glad or sorry at 
the result of Mr. Booth’s inquiry, it is a great thing to have 
learned the truth. The religious influences in London have been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. The various organ- 
ized religions in London appear to be fairly equal in point of 
ineffectiveness, but they have different characteristics which Mr. 
Booth points out very shrewdly. The High Church appears to 
have only a very limited influence on the male sex, but it is more 
successful with women and children (p. 51). On the other hand, 
with regard to the Evangelical party, we read of (p. 52) “a 
blindly self-satisfied piety, hiding its head in the sand, narrow 
in its sympathies and entirely out of touch with the world.” 
The Broad Church is said to offer (p. 53) “thought rather than 
doctrine and cool judgment rather than exaltation.” The 
Congregationalists belong to the middle classes to the ex- 
clusion of the poor and the rich. The chief fault of their 
religious system is (p. 118) “that, beyond self-confidence, it is 
apt to engender a spirit of self satisfaction.” The Baptists ap- 
pear to be vigorous. “Minds of firm or perhaps coarse texture, 
unable to take sin, or anything else, lightly: such as these are 
apt to be fostered by middle-class education and habits, and to 
such of these as are spiritually awakened the Baptist faith ap- 
peals with force” (p. 125). In spite of energy, activity, enthusi- 
asm and zeal “there is something hollow, unsatisfactory, and 
unreal about Wesleyanism as a religious influence” (p. 135). 
“It does seem as though the Unitarian view of the spiritual 
world in its relation to man awoke little response in the human 
soul, comparing in this respect unfavorably with even the most 
extravagant assertions of any African medicine man” (p. 146). 
Finally, as to Roman Catholicism, Mr. Booth sums up his 
impressions in the following words (p. 253): “With Catholi- 
cism, at any rate, and all the more because of the success that 
can be claimed, the question of underlying value arises. We are 
ready to doubt whether the price paid even by the individual 
soul for its religious endowment is not too high; and when we 
go on to measure the influence of this great Church on thought 
and on education, on social or on political life, hesitation ends. 
We refuse the professed blessing and rejoice to feel assured 
that the conversion of England to Roman Catholicism is a chi- 
merical dream. It may be very unfair to lay stress on the 
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possible injury to character in the case of this Church, and not 
in others; but the fact that most people in England habitually 
do so, regarding it, moreover, with jealous eyes as something 
foreign, only strengthens the impression that as a nation we 
are not likely to become Catholic.” 

The above extract will give some notion of the nice and care- 
ful sense of discrimination which Mr. Booth possesses. Re- 
ligious influence can not be adequately measured by statistics, 
but his long statistical inquiries have no doubt assisted Mr. 
Booth to judge calmly and dispassionately. No doubt each 
sect feels aggrieved—many of them have already protested— 
but this only confirms one’s belief in Mr. Booth’s fairness. 

The most striking characteristic of the volume of notes on 
social influences, which forms the concluding volume of the 
whole series, is that Mr. Booth has, as a result of seventeen 
years’ labor, very little to say or suggest. The statistics are of 
great value; the facts lie before us. What ought to be done? 
is the natural question to ask. Mr. Booth cautiously offers a 
few suggestions for tackling the obvious and serious problems 
of drink, prostitution and so on, but he only proposes one im- 
portant economic reform. In England fiscal changes are in 
the air. Mr. Booth highly commends and advocates the scheme 
for taxing site values put forward by a minority of the Com- 
missioners on the Local Taxation Commission. Of the statis- 
tical facts the most interesting is the correlation between 
poverty, overcrowding, the birth-rate and the death-rate; but 
for some unexplained reason Mr. Booth has not troubled him- 
self to work out the correlation co-efficient. Of the social facts 
the most interesting is the condemnation of Bank Holidays (p. 
50). “Very rarely does one hear a good word for the Bank Holi- 
days. The more common view is that they are a curse, and, as al- 
ready stated, the mischievous results from a sexual point of view, 
due to a general abandonment of restraint, are frequently noted 
in our evidence. But the rough crush must act as a safeguard of 
a kind, although nothing, says one witness, can surpass the 
scenes of depravity and indecency that sometimes result.” The 
evils of drink are more readily recognized than those of Bank 
Holidays. Mr. Booth is a moderate temperance reformer; he 
proposes nothing drastic. He suggests (p. 111) that the ideal 
which we should set before us “would be to improve the con- 
ditions under which alcoholic drinks are supplied to all classes 
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of the community. That the standard of propriety in these 
public places should not only be set as high as possible, but 
should everywhere at best equal, and in poorer neighborhoods 
rise above, that ordinarily obtaining in the homes.’”’ A very 
moderate ideal! 

Prostitution is always a curse, but the condition of the Lon- 
don streets is so much worse than that of great towns on the 
Continent that the problem is specially urgent. Mr. Booth 
makes an interesting proposal. He suggests (p. 129) that 
brothels should be persistently hunted down and prosecuted, 
while houses of accommodation should not be attacked but only 
watched, and at the same time places of resort should be per- 
mitted and open solicitation on the streets stopped. These 
steps might palliate the evil, but they cannot cure it, and, above 
all, they do not touch on the really vital question—that of 
disease. 

The final volume also contains an abstract of the former 
seventeen volumes, an index and a map showing places of 
worship and public houses. Without question, Mr. Booth’s 
great work will have a permanent value; a century hence it will 
be even more interesting than it is to-day. Mr. Booth has con- 
ferred a great benefit upon the present and the future genera- 
tions of English-speaking people. He has already found one 
imitator in England. The best of all possible results would be 
that a host of imitators should spring up on both sides of the 
Atlantic, to offer Mr. Booth a more sincere form of flattery than 
is possible in mere words. 

C. P. SANGER. 


LONDON. 


THE Patuway To ReEauity. Being the Gifford Lectures de- 
livered in the University of St. Andrews in the session 1902- 
1903. By the Right Honorable R. B. Haldane, M. P., LL. D., 
K.C. London: John Murray, 1903. Pp. xix, 316. 


These lectures were, Mr. Haldane tells us, delivered ex 
tempore, though with the help of carefully prepared notes, and 
are published exactly as they were delivered. The impromptu 
method, as he felt, offers the great advantage of enabling the 
lecturer to keep in touch with his audience. But when the 
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spoken word becomes a book and the reader gains no elucida- 
tion by any look of bewilderment, the attendant dangers of 
vague phrasing and loose arrangement come full into view. 
Mr. Haldane’s aim has been to describe for the plain man the 
vast building of Absolute Idealism as constructed by Plato, 
Aristotle, Kant and Hegel, whom he conceives as working in 
fundamental harmony; and in many ways he is well fitted for his 
task. His range of reading is extraordinarily wide, his sympa- 
thies many-sided, his command of expression remarkable, and 
his admiration for the great builders unfeigned. But too often 
the plain man, instead of 1ealizing the principles of construction, 
will receive the impression of being whisked upstairs and down- 
stairs with doors opened and shut in his face, until he would find 
it hard to say where a single passage led or what was the size of 
any room. 

The main theorem upheld is that Reality will be found in the 
last resort to consist of one harmonious experience in which the 
mind thinking is indissolubly bound ‘o the thing thought. This 
relation—call it that of thought to things, or of subject to object 
—is ultimate and unanalysable. We can only say that neither 
element can be reduced to the other, and yet that each is mean- 
ingless alone. Something must be present to consciousness,— 
here we have the “thing” side of the relation, and what we may 
call in logical language “the particular,”—but this something 
must have a character, and any character, any quality, any “what- 
ness,” involves the work of thought and may be described as “a 
universal.” So much seems clear enough. But obscurity thickens 
when we come to details. Reality, we are told again and again, 
is essentially individual, and individuality unites the two “mo- 
ments” of the universal and the particular. But Mr. Haldane 
has at least four main meanings for this word “individual,” 
none of which is expressly distinguished. It stands for: (1) Any 
sensation recognized as such and singled out by itself, e. g., the 
sensation “red.” See p. 148.. (2) What the plain man would 
call “a thing,” that is to say, an x, which is conceived not as hav- 
ing for its content one quality alone, but as forming in some way 
or other a nucleus for many. See p. 173. (3) The ordinary 
finite self, i. e., a consciousness, conceived as one among many, 
to which things can be presented. Seep. 150. (4) The ultimate 
“experience” described above. It is not clear why this last 
is called “individual.” It may be either because it has the power 
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of selecting points among all that is presented to it, and so indi- 
vidualizing its data—cf. sense (1). See pp. 112, 130. Or it may 
be because it is itself to be conceived as individual in sense (3). 
See pp. 162, 131. The matter is further complicated by isolated 
sayings hard to reconcile with either view. We are told, cf. (1), 
(2), and (3), that they are inadequate conceptions. But then, 
apparently, they could not maintain themselves at the stand- 
point of the ultimate experience. If so, in what sense can it be 
called “individual,” after all? 

Nor is it quite easy to see why Mr. Haldane pours such con- 
tempt on those who try to construct the world out of universals 
or speak of it as “a thick complexus of intelligible relations.” 
Perhaps he only means that such attempts overlook the fact that 
the universals must be, as well as be universals, and further, that 
they must have a thinking principle to think them. But one 
cannot help suspecting that his real reason lies deeper, that he 
wants something more than all this, something that an Hegelian 
of Mr. McTaggart’s type wants when he demands a union of 
selves. Again, we are told that “of course” the categories of the 
one and the many must be transcended, and yet the ultimate 
experience is spoken of as unique, as the experience of one sub- 
ject. 

Reality being thus defined, Truth, we are given to understand, 
consists in a perfectly harmonious general experience (pp. 70, 
foll.). But Mr. Haldane, in trying to establish this position, 
uses a two-edged argument. He points out that, as in the case 
of the stereoscope, a man may have an impression which is per- 
fectly harmonious and clear and so far as it goes, and yet be de- 
luded. This is an important point to make. But we must ask, 
if self-consistency is no guarantee for truth in the case of one 
individual, why should it be so any the more in the case of all? 
To bring in the concept of all is only to push the difficulty fur- 
ther back. Would a dream be the less a dream if it were uni- 
versal? 

After the general account of Reality and Truth, Mr. Haldane 
goes on to a criticism of the categories which the mind, pre- 
sumably the finite mind, applies in its work. These categories 
are said to vary in value, but there is no attempt to work out in 
any detail their relation to one another. Nevertheless, this part 
of the book seems much more definite and systematic than the 
rest. One after another Mr. Haldane reviews the fields of 
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Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and the study of 
Consciousness and Personality, and shows with many happy il- 
lustrations how each department uses conceptions which cannot 
be deduced from the earlier, and how the earlier deal with 
limited aspects alone and have no claim to be taken as adequate 
‘statements of reality. In the case of Physics, it is suggested 
that the attempt to construct a self-consistent world out of such 
abstractions must inevitably break down. 

In his preface Mr. Haldane tells us that he hopes 
to show in a subsequent course the meaning of his 
plan for Conduct and Religion, and it is interesting, ii 
premature, to forecast his view. We have distinct indica- 
tions that the conceptions of the family, the state, and the 
species are to be taken as higher than that of the 
ordinary individual self. And, since we have already 
been led to suppose that this self is a mere transi- 
tory appearance, the State here set up for admiration 
looms before us as the kaltes Ungeheuer of Nietzsche’s 
detestation, the monster that swallows up the living persons 
into its own vacuity. As to the reality of this creation, Mr. Hal- 
dane asks, “If the organism is real as a whole, why not the 
state as a whole?” But there is a sheaf of questions which he 
does not touch and which call for answers. Have we any reason 
whatever to conceive the State as possessing a point of con- 
sciousness of its own—a self—distinct from that of the individ- 
uals? If not, how can we, on Hegelian principles at least, call it 
more real than they? Is not the presence of a self, of conscious- 
ness, the sign and seal of a higher stage? 

Of the other discussions that bear on Ethics the most impor- 
tant is that on Free Will. The best statement of Mr. Haldane’s 
view is at the end of the book, pp. 208, foll. But throughout he 
insists, as Idealists do since Kant, that the freedom man desires 
is bound up with consciousness, that volition and intelligence 
are united. This does seem a ray of light in the darkness, but 
we have no analysis of the union. “If we could conceive an 
intelligence,” he says, “which, in the act of knowledge, of being 
subject, was aware of itself as object, and of its object as one 
with it, then we should have likewise conceived a will that was 
wholly free.” (Italics mine.) One feels inclined to emend this 
passage by omitting the likewise and reading “then, if we had a 
conception of this intelligence as also will, we should have 
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conceived a will that was wholly free.” Is not the element of 
Approval an essential part of Will? And how is the element of 
Approval to be found in Knowledge as such? But more urgent 
is the pressure of an old difficulty that remains behind. How is 
this ideal freedom connected with the ordinary freedom which 
the plain man supposes himself to possess? The freedom in the 
perfect world would surely not be the freedom to go wrong. In- 
deed, this perfect will would seem to be above choice of any 
kind, if choice involves the deliberation between better and 
worse. But the plain man’s freedom does involve choice 
and often choice of the wrong. Is there a common element 
between wrongful choice and the unfettered perfect will? If so, 
what is it? Mr. Haldane simply identifies the two without a 
word of explanation (p. 299). To say, with all this unsolved, 
that “the problem of free will is founded upon a false metaphor 
and disappears,” (p. 171), is indeed to cry Peace, peace, where 
there is no peace. ; 

But criticism of such a kind on such a book is a thankless 
task. Mr. Haldane does not profess to attack the problems at 
their roots, but only to bring forward illuminating ideas. Yet 
it is in sympathy with his effort to spread the light that the 
criticisms are made. 

F. MELIAN STAWELL. 


LonpDon. 


Lire IN MinD AND Conpuct. Studies of Organic in Human 
Nature. By Henry Maudsley, M. D. London: Macmillan, 


1902. Pp. xv, 444. 


The main difficulty in criticising Dr. Maudsley’s book lies in 
discovering why he wrote it, what new theory he has to advo- 
cate, or what good it would do to his readers supposing it 
attained a circulation equal to his highest hopes. The title tells 
us nothing. “Studies of Organic” is a particularly mysterious 
neologism. There is no preface, so one turns with hope to a 
section in the introduction summarized in the table of contents 
by the phrase “General aim of the enquiry.” There, however, we 
read “There has been no thought of writing a methodical 
treatise nor of setting forth any system of doctrine. By bring- 
ing several subjects usually treated as if they were separate, and 
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for the most part abstractly, into touch with the realities of 
organic life and into vital relations with one another, they are 
put into positions in which they may be safely left to suggest 
their own lessons. Nor is there anything new in the moral 
_ reflections made, which for the most part have been made over 
and over again.” In short, there is no definite plan in the book 
at all. It consists merely of a rambling survey of human experi- 
ence from Dr. Maudsley’s well-known standpoint of medical 
materialism, written with a cocksureness and neglect of past 
and contemporary thinking which no one but a medical materi- 
alist would venture on. The section on Conscience is a fair 
specimen of the small portion of the work devoted to the dis- 
cussion of “Ethical Theory and Practice.” Here we learn that 
conscience has a physical basis which “is, of course, the ex- 
quisitively de:icate pattern of fine cerebral reflexes which sub- 
serve the highest human feeling,” a basis “so long flouted by 
moralists as materialistic blasphemy, and still loftily evaded by 
them as beneath the dignity of philosophical notice.” Con- 
science is rudimentary and inchoate in savages and the lower 
sort of civilized men; it is subject to evolution and dissolution; 
is “defaced and denuded” by senile decay, and attains an abnor- 
mal sensitiveness in neurotic people. The section concludes 
with the “lessons of materialism.” “If man does not obtain 
perfection through the improvement of his bodily nature he 
certainly will not obtain it at all in this world.” People should 
al-o be very careful how they produce children. “It is a sober, 
and well might be a solemn lesson of materialism that as surely 
as bodies gravitate to the earth so surely do unwholesome 
moods of mind and states of body as well as native lameness 
and meanness of moral nature tend to breed infirmity, vice and 
madness in offspring.” Truly, a moral reflection which has been 
“made over and over again.” In this passage Dr. Maudsley 1s 
at least edifying. Very often he is quite the opposite. He is 
constantly indulging in the cynical pleasure of ripping up the 
seamy side of things. A favorite term of Dr. Maudsley’s is 
“lust,’”’ and he is fond of illustrating various points of experience 
from some of the least pleasing aspects of human nature in a 


way which hardly renders his work suitable for family reading. 
‘ 
Henry STurRT. 


OxrForD, D-IGLAND. 
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A History oF THE PrRoBLEMS oF PuHiLosopHy. By Paul Janet 
and Gabriel Séailles. Translated by Ada Monahan, edited by 
Henry Jones, LL.D. Macmillan & Co. 1902. 2 vols. 


“Cette histoire de la philosophie,” writes Dr. Séailles, “est con- 
gue sur un plan nouveau. Nous avons pris |’ un apres |’ autre, 
dans leur order dogmatique, les grands problémes de la philo- 
sophie, et nous avons fait |’ historique, en remarquant les origines, 
les phases diverses, enfin le point ow ils sont arrivés aujourd’hui.” 
The book is, he says, intended to be a class book for begin- 
ners. “Nous remontons aux sources, nous multiplions les textes, 
nous ne substituons pas des interpretations ingenieuses 4 la 
pensée vraic des philosophes dont nous exposons la doctrine.” 

The first vclume is devoted to Psychology, and contains ten 
chapters on: What is Philosophy, The Psychological Problem, 
The Senses and External Perception, Reason, Memory, The As- 
sociation of Ideas, Language, The Feelings, Freedom, and Habit. 
The second volume is devoted to Ethics, Metaphysics and The- 
odicy, and contains two chapters on: The Ethical Problem in 
Ancient Times and The Ethical Problem in Modern Times; four 
chapters on: Scepticism and Certitude, Matter, Mind, and The 
Relation Between Matter and Mind; and three chapters on: The 
Religious Problem in Ancient and Medizval Times, The Re- 
ligious Problem in Modern Times, and The Problem of a Future 
Life. 

The plan of the book, that of giving a ‘historique’ of the 
various problems, is plainly a good one; and it is somewhat 
strange that a method which has been employed so often with 
such success on individual philosophical points, should never tiil 
now have been employed in a. systematic book. But it is to be 
regretted that the authors deliberately omitted to accompany their 
historique with a criticism. It is true that it is sometimes as diffi- 
cult, if not more so, to understand the doctrine of a philosopher 
with regard to a given problem, as it is to solve the problem itself 
—and this is a position in which a reader of this book will not 
infrequently find himself—but at the same time if the intention 
is to write a history of philosophy, it is very necessary to explain 
the doctrines of philosophy, wherever that is possible ; and though 
this may necessitate interpretation, ingenious or otherwise, it is 
difficult to understand how such explanations can be given with- 
out pointing out where and how their doctrines are right or 
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wrong: that is, without criticism from a point of view which is 
assumed to be true, namely, from the philosophical standpoint of 
the authors. Possibly the authors felt that a sufficient element of 
criticism was supplied in the presence of the doctrines of philoso- 
phers who are many and by no means always in agreement: pos- 
sibly, too, they may have felt that their own criticism would be no 
more exempt from objection than the doctrines of any of the 
philosophers whom they quote. And it is true that the plan of the 
book, by which the views of philosophers who disagree and often 
criticise one another, are presented upon the same problem, does 
remedy the defect to some extent. Yet even in this advantage 
there is a defect: for unless great care is taken in the use of the 
book, and unless the reader is careful to analyze and is helped by 
his teacher to analyze, there is a danger of his acquiring a spirit, 
not, it is true, of a “dogmatique etroit et outrecuidant,” but of 
unwholesome eclecticism, and nothing for a beginner is more fatal 
than the habit, which is perhaps more than elsewhere conspicuous 
at philosophical debating societies, of criticising from a point of 
view that is not his own. The danger would have been lessened 
perhaps if the authors had supplied throughout the book one fixed 
point of view, and had criticised the various doctrines from that 
one point of view. For the great difficulty of philosophical teach- 
ing is to impress students with the necessity of their adopting a 
position of their own, whether or not they stick to it per- 
manently. 

But whatever can be urged on this score must be urged with alf 
deference to the author and the editor, who are teachers of 
philosophy. 

Another defect which arises out of the deliberately self-imposed 
limitation of the authors is that the problems and the doctrines of 
the various philosophers with regard to them are frequently but 
vaguely defined—indeed greater clearness would have necessi- 
tated the criticism of them by the authors—and the mistakes and 
inconsistencies are left for the student to discover; and the para- 
phrases given by the authors of the actual language of other 
philosophers are no more clear or unambiguous than is the 
actual language which is paraphrased. Yet for a beginner clear- 
ness is very important. 

But in spite of these defects, the book, if it is used with care, 
and if the ter.cheris careful to insist upon the necessity of 
analysis, and to point out those things which the authors have 
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omitted to point out, will prove no doubt of great utility. It 
supplies the student with the necessary texts of many philoso- 
phers, of whom otherwise he would know nothing, upon points 
which he will have to discuss, and also by the variety of doctrines 
set down, will, if he be a careful reader, stimulate him to be criti- 


cal. 
A. R. AINSWoRTH. 
LonpDon. 


MAN AND THE DIVINE ORDER. Essays in the Philosophy of 
Religion and in constructive Idealism. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York and London. 
1903. 

This book is not to be criticised with the severer instrument 
of logic and technical philosophy. It is a system of lighter 
studies and reflections appealing to the general reader, while 
it also shows what the philosopher of the weightier pretensions 
might do to make his own work more attractive and influential. 
It shows wide reading, temperate and conciliatory judgment, 
scientific sympathy colored by due respect to the poetic and 
religious consciousness, and philosophic compass with its deeper 
purposes. 

It is not a work for the academic man seeking a technical 
and scholastic solution of the great problems of the cosmos, 
but is adapted to the encouragement and satisfaction, perhaps, 
of earnest thought on the meaning and value of what one writer 
called “intellectual piety,” and may well be read with profit by 
all who want the inspiration of general ideas without making 
themselves. too responsible for various critical shades of mean- 
ing. The book will have all the more interest and usefulness 
from the fact that, whatever religious coloring it presents, it is 
or professes to be in entire accord with the spirit and results 
of science and sceptical inquiry. It rightly suggests that scep- 
ticism has as important a function in man’s progress as any 
faith. There seems to be no concession to religious belief or 
emotion that does not first receive the assent of science. This 
attitude is the only hope for modern religious minds if they 
expect to save anything from the wreck of the past. 


James H. Hystop. 
New York. 
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ERRATA. (OcToBER NuMBER. ) 


119, twelfth line from top, for “Meanings” read “Meaning.” 

123, fourteenth line from bottom, for “everything” read “anything.” 
123, second line from bottom, for “Iron’s” read “Irons’.” 

124, eighteenth line from top, for “Having” read “Loving.” 
125, insert quotation mark after “lyzable.” 

125, fifth line from bottom, for “purely” read “surely.” 

126, thirteenth line from top, for “psychical” read “physical.” 
127, fifth line from top, for “seemed” read “seems.” 

128, fifth line from top, for “restoration” read “realization.” 
128, sixth line from top, for “quire” read “quires.” 
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